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Ontario 


Ministry  of  Treasury 
Economics  and 
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Affairs 


May  1,  1973 


Queen's  Park 
Toronto  Ontario 


Mr.  Peter  Honey, 

Assistant  Deputy  Minister, 
Urban  &  Regional  Affairs. 


Dear  Mr.  Honey: 


Re :  European  Study  Tour : 

October  25  to  November 
9,  1972. 


Because  of  the  decision  by  the  Province  to  undertake 
the  development  of  a  new  city  in  North  Pickering,  and 
the  progress  being  made  in  the  Regional  Planning  Program, 
it  was  decided  in  the  fall  of  1972  that  the  time  was  most 
opportune  to  review  practices  and  experience  on  these 
topics  in  Europe.  A  short  study  tour  was  organized  in 
which  responsible  officials  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  an  overall  assessment  and  comparison  of  a  selected 
list  of  the  most  relevant  cases.  This  would  provide  the 
basis  for  evaluation  of  possible  applications  to  the 
situation  in  Ontario.  Where  it  was  considered  that  there 
was  something  of  value  to  follow  up  it  was  expected  that 
this  would  be  pursued  in  later  more  detailed  studies. 


The  study  tour  took  place  from  October  25  to  November 
9,  1972.  The  places  visited  were: 


Britain: 


London,  Crawley,  Stevenage,  Milton 
Keynes,  Thamesmead,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Cumbernauld,  East  Kilbride 


Netherlands 


The  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Vlaardingen, 
Zoetermeer . 


Sweden : 


Stockholm  and  Suburbs 


Finland:  Helsinki,  Tapiola. 

Denmark:  Copenhagen,  Albertslund,  K0ge  Bay. 
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Officials  of  the  national,  regional  and  local  governments 
were  interviewed  and  private  commentators  contacted. 
Information  was  collected  on  significant  aspects  of  various 
programs  and  representative  sites  were  inspected. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  study  tour,  besides  myself, 

were 


Forster,  J.L. 

Clasky,  S.J. 
Reeve,  A.W. 
Lawson,  M.B.M. 


Director,  North  Pickering  Development 
Project . 

Director,  Regional  Planning  Branch. 

Director,  Municipal  Finance  Branch. 

Consultant,  Regional  Planning 
Branch. 


Notes  were  made  on  the  various  aspects  of  our  study  and 
two  consolidated  memoranda  have  been  prepared  and  are 
enclosed  with  this  letter. 

Summary  of  Observations  on  New  Towns  in  England. 
Scotland,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Finland  and 
Denmark. 

Comments  on  Regional  Planning  and  Development  in 
Britain,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Finland  and 
Denmark. 


These  memoranda  present  the  main  findings  of  our  study 
tour.  The  objective  of  obtaining  a  useful  overview  and 
evaluation  was  achieved  and  the  results  have  been  related 
to  the  situation  in  Ontario.  Since  the  study  tour  was 
very  compressed  the  findings  are  correspondingly  general. 

As  anticipated  at  the  outset,  it  seems  probable  that  further 
steps  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  greater  detail  about  those 
cases  that  appear  to  have  particular  interest  for  us  or  to 
extend  the  range  of  our  investigation. 


Yours  truly, 


E.M.  Flemi] 

Executive  l^tector, 

Urban  &  Regional  Planning  Division 


EMF :astl 

cc:  H.I.  Macdonald 


Ends,  a/s 
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European  Study  Tour  -  October  25  to  November  9,  1972. 


Comments  on  Regional  Planning  and  Development  in 
Britain,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Denmark 


REGIONAL  PLANNING 


The  Situation 


The  situation  varies  to  some  extent  from  country  to  country.  The 
Netherlands,  and  to  a  less  extent  Denmark,  are  concerned  with  intensity 
of  occupation  of  their  country  and  the  need  to  organize  development  to 
achieve  satisfactory  living  conditions.  To  some  extent  this  is  also 
true  of  England,  and  this  view  was  also  expressed  about  the  Helsinki 
area  of  Finland.  In  England,  Scotland,  Sweden  and  Denmark  concern 
was  also  expressed  over  the  need  to  stimulate  growth  in  areas  of  the 
country  that  had  been  stagnant  or  declining.  Generally,  the  concerns 
were  primarily  social,  i.e.  the  desire  to  stabilize  population  in 
declining  areas  and  to  reduce  crowding  in  major  cities  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  unemployment  and  providing  a  better  diversity  of 
jobs  in  the  stagnant  areas.  In  some  instances  it  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  to  prevent,  or  at  least  greatly  limit,  growth  of 
the  major  cities,  while  in  others  it  was  more  a  question  of  how  to 
organize  this  growth.  This  was  partly  a  matter  of  terminology.  No 
country  was  preventing  the  growth  of  the  major  urban  areas. 


Policy  and  Program 


The  policies  and  programs  being  followed  stem  from  the  above  appreciation 
of  the  situation.  There  was  little  discussion  of  economic  considerations 
in  the  sense  of  trying  to  make  sure  that  the  actions  taken  were  consistent 
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with  the  efficiency  of  the  country  and  likely  to  ensure  its  economic 
welfare.  It  was  noted  that  in  certain  cases,  such  as  Sweden,  there 
was  a  national  concern  with  economic  matters  but  this  was  a  ministry 
separate  from  planning  and  there  was  little  integration  between  the  two. 

In  Britain,  Sweden  and  Denmark  government  incentives  were  provided  to 
encourage  industry  to  go  to  parts  of  the  country  that  were  lagging  and 
which  the  government  wished  to  stimulate.  In  Scotland  the  effort  had 
been  to  stimulate  particularly  one  or  two  growth  centres  in  each  region, 
and  the  same  kind  of  policy  appeared  to  be  followed  in  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
It  appeared  that  these  were  existing  transportation  centres  but  there 
was  little  evidence  of  a  positive  concept  of  improving  transportation 
and  other  services  in  order  to  make  these  growth  centres  a  focal  point 
for  their  region. 

In  all  countries  a  system  of  regions  was  recognized,  as  defined  by  the 
national  government.  In  most  cases  these  were  existing  provinces  or 
counties,  or  groups  of  the  same,  although  the  use  of  these  existing 
units  quite  often  resulted  in  regions  that  were  unsuitable  for  planning 
purposes . 

In  most  countries  planning  for  these  regions  was  still  at  an  early  stage 
and  comprehensive  development  plans  had  not  been  produced.  Rather  the 
governments  had  so  far  confined  themselves  to  statements  of  policy, 
such  as  the  stimulation  of  jobs  and  the  stabilization  of  population.  In 
some  instances  it  was  suggested  that  the  national  government's  regional 
policies  would  be  confined  to  such  broad  statements,  while  in  others  it 
appeared  to  be  contemplated  that  explicit  regional  plans  would  in  time 
be  developed. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  term  "plan"  as  in  many  cases 
it  was  taken  to  mean  a  specific  plan  of  physical  development  and  state¬ 
ments  of  social  goals  or  programs  of  economic  incentives  were  not 
regarded  as  part  of  a  plan. 

In  most  countries  it  appeared  that  the  national  government  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  say  in  regional  planning,  both  through  the  influence  of  their 
direct  actions  such  as  transportation,  and  indirect  actions  such  as 
incentives,  and  also  in  their  ability  to  restrict  the  way  in  which 
development  could  take  place.  For  example;  in  The  Netherlands  the 
government,  through  act  of  parliament,  had  adopted  a  policy  of  preventing 
development  within  the  circle  of  the  Ringstadt. 
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In  brief,  the  strategy  of  the  various  countries,  such  as  it  was,  could 
be  summarized  as  : 


England : 


stimulation  of  growth  in  the  north  and  west  in  those  areas 
which  were  subject  to  decline  because  of  the  obsolescence 
of  existing  industry. 

restrict  the  tendency  for  development  to  concentrate  in 
the  south-east  and  central  areas. 

ease  the  pressure  on  major  cities. 


This  strategy  is  pursued  through  a  combination  of  : 

controls  on  industrial  location 
incentives  to  industry 

government  investments  in  transportation 
and  other  facilities. 

new  and  expanded  towns  to  decentralize 
major  cities. 


Scotland : 


The  strategy  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  England  but  is 
more  clear  cut  and  far  reaching  relative  to  the  size  of  the 
country.  In  all  of  the  stagnant  or  declining  regions 
attempts  are  being  made  to  stimulate  growth  and  particularly 
to  bring  about  the  development  of  growth  centres.  A  strong 
effort  is  being  made  to  decentralize  population  and  industry 
from  Glasgow,  not  because  it  is  experiencing  any  substantial 
growth  but  to  reduce  the  existing  undesirable  over¬ 
concentration.  This  is  seen,  as  in  some  cases  in  England, 
as  helping  provide  an  opportunity  to  redevelop  the  centre 
of  the  city  and  make  it  more  attractive  and  up-to-date. 
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Measures  used  include  a  program  of  incentives  to  stimulate 
depressed  regions.  New  transportation  facilities  are  to 
some  extent  capitalized  on,  but  are  not  clearly  designed 
as  part  of  the  broad  strategy.  The  decentralization  of 
population  is  being  tackled  through  the  creation  of  new 
towns.  It  appears  that  there  is  also  a  significant  amount 
of  decentralization  on  a  voluntary  basis,  in  addition  to 
what  goes  to  new  towns. 

As  in  England,  the  program  is  seen  as  being  desirable  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  declining  regions,  besides 
making  use  of  the  existing  social  infrastructure.  It  is 
noted  that  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland  the  situation  has 
changed  significantly  due  to  the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas 
under  the  North  Sea,  a  factor  which  is  likely  to  have  more 
effect  than  the  official  government  program. 


The  Netherlands: 

Concern  has  been  focused  on  the  ring  of  five  major  cities 
which  tend  to  grow  inwards  and  to  progressively  obliterate 
the  open  lands  now  between  them.  Essentially  the  strategy 
is  to  channel  development  outwards  and  to  designate  and 
protect  the  lands  to  be  kept  open  between  the  cities.  It 
is  intended  to  restrict  major  cities  to  about  a  million 
population  and  to  absorb  their  growth  by  a  series  of  expanded 
towns.  In  practice,  these  are  virtually  suburbs  of  the  main 
cities  and  are  regarded  as  such,  although  it  is  recognized 
that  as  the  major  cities  are  very  close  together  there  may 
be  important  linkages  to  several  of  them.  A  separation  of 
open  space  is  maintained  between  each  major  city  and  its 
suburban  expanded  towns.  This,  together  with  the  retention 
of  the  old  village,  is  used  to  maintain  local  identity. 

Major  government  undertakings,  such  as  highways,  universities, 
etc.  may  be  used  to  help  stimulate  development  in  chosen 
locations . 
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Sweden : 


In  general,  the  strategy  is  to  stimulate  growth  in  a  number 
of  locations  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  towards  the  north  and  west,  and  thereby  to  help 
stabilize  existing  communities  in  these  areas  and  to  min¬ 
imize  the  flow  of  population  to  Stockholm. 

In  the  Stockholm  area  the  growth  is  organized  in  a  highly 
structured  manner  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  will 
continue.  One  of  the  factors  is  the  limitation  on  summer 
cottages  within  what  is  considered  to  be  a  reasonable 
commuting  distance  from  Stockholm  so  as  to  maintain  open 
space  around  the  city  and  to  cut  down  on  the  possibility 
of  these  cottages  being  winterized  and  made  into  perm¬ 
anent  dwellings. 


Finland : 


Discussion  was  about  the  plan  of  the  Helsinki  region.  A 
number  of  alternatives  appear  to  have  been  considered  and 
the  basic  problem  is  that  the  alternatives  put  forward, 
and  partly  adopted  as  policy,  were  based  on  projections 
that  recent  studies  show  to  have  been  excessively  large, 
so  that  it  would  appear  necessary  to  change  the  plan 
to  more  accurately  reflect  the  kind  of  growth  that  now 
appears  possible. 

One  alternative  considered  has  been  a  series  of  relatively 
independent  cities  spaced  at  some  distance  from  Helsinki 
on  all  sides,  particularly  along  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

This  would  envisage  the  restriction  of  Helsinki  to  a 
government  and  administrative  centre,  with  little  growth 
of  population  and  employment,  while  other  cities  absorb 
the  growth  of  the  region,  each  city  being  substantially 
self-contained  so  that  there  was  a  minimum  of  traffic  to 
and  from  Helsinki.  This  alternative  was  discussed  in  the 
Uusimaa  2010  project  sponsored  by  Von  Hertzen  and  his 
associates . 
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The  official  strategy  appears  to  be  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  a  series  of  communities  on  lines  running  east,  north  and 
west  from  Helsinki.  The  ones  to  the  east  and  north  are 
almost  continuous,  with  minor  spaces  between  them,  while 
those  to  the  west  are  the  cities  of  Tapiola  and  Espoo  Bay, 
a  third  city  between  the  two  now  having  been  dropped  and 
partly  absorbed  into  Tapiola. 

This  concept  appears  to  imply  a  continued  concentration  of 
activities  in  Helsinki  and  a  high  degree  of  inter-dependence 
of  the  various  communities. 


Denmark: 


The  national  strategy  calls  for  an  attempt  to  stabilize 
population  in  those  areas  which  have  been  declining  and 
to  control  the  growth  of  the  Copenhagen  area.  The  stimu¬ 
lation  of  growth  in  declining  areas  is  being  attempted 
through  incentives  together  with  new  capital  facilities, 
such  as  highways  and  railways  giving  better  access  to 
selected  cities.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  north 
end  of  Jutland. 

The  policy  for  Copenhagen  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  mini¬ 
mize  further  concentration  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and 
instead  to  encourage  growth  in  peripheral  centres.  There 
has  been  a  significant  shift  in  policy  in  recent  years. 

In  the  1950's  the  finger  plan  was  adopted  as  a  way  of 
accommodating  growth.  This  proposed  five  short  lines 
radiating  from  the  city,  with  communities  strung  along 
each  line.  The  lines  were  primarily  commuter  train  and 
highway  links.  The  communities  were  mostly  rather  small, 
of  the  order  of  20,000  or  30,000  people. 

As  a  result  of  rethinking  of  the  scale  of  development  to 
be  accommodated,  and  the  growing  insistence  that  the  old 
city  in  the  heart  of  Copenhagen  should  not  change  substan¬ 
tially  and  therefore  should  not  be  asked  to  absorb  much 
more  activity  than  it  now  contains,  there  has  been  a  desire 
to  minimize  the  concentration  towards  the  city  centre. 
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Present  proposals  envisage  the  location  of  substantial  new 
cities  along  a  new  major  transportation  line  to  by-pass 
Copenhagen.  This  line  would  link  to  Sweden  on  the  north 
and  cross  the  Island  of  Zeeland  to  Jutland  and  the  Continent 
in  the  south-west. 

Alternative  arrangements  for  these  new  city  centres  have 
been  discussed,  but  essentially  it  is  indicated  that  they 
would  be  linked  to  one  another  along  this  new  route  rather 
than  radiating  out  from  Copenhagen.  At  the  same  time  it 
appeared  that  there  would,  in  fact,  be  radiating  links  from 
Copenhagen  and  that  these  were  being  improved  so  that,  while 
it  is  not  stated  in  the  concept,  it  appears  probable  that 
there  would  actually  be  strong  links  between  these  new 
communities  and  the  centre  of  Copenhagen.  This  would  be 
a  modification  of  the  old  "finger  plan". 

One  major  new  out-of-town  commercial  centre,  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  major  new  transportation  links,  was  also 
envisaged  as  a  way  of  absorbing  commercial  growth  which 
otherwise  might  have  taken  place  in  Copenhagen. 


Organization  -  Government  Roles 


In  several  cases  the  situation  has  not  yet  crystallized 0  The  national 
governments  are  involved  in  regional  planning  but  have  not  clearly 
decided  to  take  on  this  responsibility  in  a  thorough- going  manner. 

This  is  frequently  associated  with  the  tradition  that  the  major  planning 
powers  and  responsibilities  rest  at  the  municipal  level  and  with  the 
fact  that  planning  is  regarded  as  primarily  a  matter  of  guiding  physical 
development.  The  situation  varies  to  some  extent  from  country  to 
country . 


Great  Britain  (including  England  and  Scotland) : 

The  national  government  requires  municipalities  to  prepare 
plans  which  have  to  be  approved  by  it.  The  emphasis  has 
been  primarily  local  with  a  degree  of  resolution  of  local 
policies  to  ensure  that  they  match  up  to  national  possi¬ 
bilities,  e.g.  in  total  national  growth. 
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Private  development  is  controlled  by  the  planning  process 
although  developers  still  have  an  opportunity  to  argue 
for  approval  of  their  projects,  particularly  if  they  are 
in  keeping  with  existing  municipal  plans.  A  developer 
seeking  permission  to  develop  lands  which  are  designated 
as  open  space  would  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
approval,  especially  if  resisted  by  the  local  planning 
authority . 

The  national  government  has  recently  designated  a  series 
of  regions  which  are  primarily  seen  as  national  planning 
and  administrative  regions.  Some  regional  plans  have  been 
prepared  and  approved,  or  are  in  the  process  of  approval. 
They  provide  guidance  to  local  planning  authorities  and 
are  also  used  for  reference  in  guiding  government  programs 
and  investments.  However,  there  is  not  a  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized  control  of  all  national  programs  to  ensure  that  they 
do  correspond  to  the  regional  plans  and  strategies  and  it 
is  not  anticipated  that  this  degree  of  capital  control 
will  be  adopted  within  the  foreseeable  future  although  it 
might  be  a  long-term  goal. 

The  national  government  also  selects  the  locations  for  new 
towns,  decides  upon  their  size  and  nature,  and  undertakes 
their  implementation.  In  effect,  when  it  does  so,  the 
national  government  takes  to  itself  the  planning  powers  of 
the  local  planning  authority  within  the  area  designated  for 
the  new  town. 


It  is  recognized  that  there  may  be  conflicts  between  regional 
plans  prepared  by  the  national  government  and  the  plans  of 
local  planning  authorities  in  the  area.  There  has  not  yet 
been  a  decision  on  how  to  resolve  these  conflicts  other  than 
the  presumption  that  a  periodic  review  of  local  authority 
plans  will  have  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  regional 
plan  for  the  area. 


Regional  administrative  arrangements  established  by  the 
national  government  include  the  participation  of  senior 
representatives  of  all  departments  in  a  liaison  board, 
and  this  is  considered  to  be  very  useful  in  helping  to 
achieve  co-ordination  with  the  government  and  between  the 
ministries  and  local  authorities. 
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The  Netherlands: 

In  The  Netherlands  there  are  provinces  and  municipalities 
besides  the  national  government „  The  provinces  were  set 
up  by  the  national  government  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century o  The  municipalities  are  much  older e  Generally 
the  municipalities  have  had  the  planning  authority,  par¬ 
ticularly  dealing  with  the  physical  form  of  development, 
while  the  national  government  has  been  responsible  for 
the  major  undertakings  such  as  dykes  and  transportation, 
and  the  provinces  have  been  responsible  for  secondary 
services,  such  as  main  arteries. 

The  municipalities  have  had  virtually  complete  authority 
to  permit  or  refuse  the  right  to  develop  land.  In 
practice,  nearly  all  new  development  takes  place  on  land 
which  is  acquired  by  the  municipalities  and  serviced  by 
them,  so  that  private  developers  do  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  the  initiative.  Within  built-up  areas 
private  developers  may  initiate  development  proposals 
that  are  in  keeping  with  municipal  plans. 

In  recent  years  the  provinces  have  been  authorized  to 
prepare  regional  plans.  These  are  seen  as  being  more 
comprehensive  than  municipal  plans  and  somewhat  more 
general  but  still  being  fairly  specific.  One  province 
that  includes  the  Rotterdam  area  has  agreed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  co-operative  municipal  organization 
called  Rijnmond.  This  body  was  set  up  by  arrangement 
among  the  municipalities  that  flank  the  Maas  River  from 
Rotterdam  to  the  sea,  and  has  been  accepted  by  the  province 
as  working  towards  the  production  of  a  plan  which  can  be 
accepted  as  part  of  the  provincial  plan  for  that  area. 

This  is  regarded  as  a  practical  arrangement  to  carry  out 
the  province's  responsibilities.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Rijnmond  staff  works  closely  with  the  provincial 
office  and  is  reasonably  effective.  A  similar  arrangement 
for  The  Hague  area  appears  to  be  less  effective. 

The  national  government  also  has  an  important  planning  role 
through  the  adoption  of  various  decisions  from  time  to  time. 
Generally  these  appear  to  be  legislative  enactments,  i.e. 
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each  policy  or  program  is  adopted  as  an  act  of  parliament 
and  therefore  is  binding  on  all  provinces  and  municipal¬ 
ities  and  private  individuals,  e.g,  the  decision  to 
prohibit  development  within  the  Randstadt  area  by  national 
law.  Similarly  the  decision  to  permit  the  expansion  of 
Zoetermeer  south-east  of  The  Hague  was  made  by  the  national 
government,  especially  as  this  falls  within  the  area  where 
development  is  otherwise  prohibited.  Major  undertakings, 
such  as  highways  and  airports  and  the  reclamation  of  land 
are  likewise  adopted  by  statute. 

In  general,  municipal  plans  are  subject  to  provincial 
approval  and  may  be  appealed  to  the  national  government. 
Provincial  plans  are  subject  to  national  approval.  There 
is  a  national  planning  board  which  performs  an  advisory 
function  to  the  national  government,  and  very  similar 
provincial  planning  boards  that  are  advisory  to  the 
provinces . 

Municipal  burgomasters  are  appointed  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  upon  advice  of  the  provinces.  Effectively  they  become 
municipal  managers  and  have  a  considerable  hand  in  municipal 
policies . 

The  carrying  out  of  development  is  very  largely  a  municipal 
matter  except  for  major  national  works,  e.g.  major  new 
harbours  in  and  around  Rotterdam  were  undertaken  by  the 
City  of  Rotterdam.  Expressways  and  railways,  however,  are 
national  undertakings.  The  national  government  does  not 
undertake  new  towns  or  get  into  the  development  of  land. 

This  is  exclusively  a  municipal  concern. 


Sweden : 


Traditionally  municipalities  have  been  responsible  for  all 
matters  to  do  with  physical  planning  while  the  national 
government  has  set  out  broad  programs  of  major  works.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  transportation  and  similar  undertakings 
the  national  government  stipulates  the  amount  and  type  of 
housing  to  be  allocated  to  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
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from  time  to  time0  It  also  sets  out  programs  for  financial 
assistance  to  housing  and  a  large  part  of  municipal 
development  requires  some  degree  of  national  approval 
for  financingo 

Municipalities  have  extensive  powers  to  prevent  development 
on  land  which  is  not  designated  for  this  purpose  and  to 
govern  the  form  and  nature  of  building  on  any  land  to  be 
developed.  The  City  of  Stockholm  has  made  a  practice  of 
buying  lands  in  advance,  servicing  and  developing  them  to 
accommodate  growth  for  many  years.  There  is,  in  addition, 
a  small  amount  of  private  development  on  privately  owned 
lands  that  fits  in  with  municipal  plans.  There  is  also 
private  development  on  private  land  in  the  built-up  part 
of  the  city. 

In  recent  years  counties  have  been  established  to  carry  out 
the  planning  and  some  of  the  broad  development  of  various 
regions  of  the  country 0 

In  the  Stockholm  area  regional  planning  extending  for  some 
considerable  distance  around  the  city  was  first  undertaken 
by  the  Advisory  Stockholm  Regional  Planning  Board.  This 
was  later  superseded  by  a  county  organization  which  had 
additional  authority,  just  as  Metropolitan  Toronto  super¬ 
seded  the  Toronto  &  York  Planning  Board. 

Regional  planning  in  the  broad  sense  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  national  government.  The  ministry  prepares  and 
proposes  the  regional  plans  which  are  then  circulated  to 
several  ministries  for  their  comment  and  co-ordination 
prior  to  submission  to  the  cabinet.  However,  there  is 
no  formal  machinery  for  ensuring  that  departmental  programs 
fit  into  the  regional  plans.  These  national  government 
regional  plans  are  generally  confined  to  strategic  matters 
at  this  time,  including  the  allocation  of  housing  and 
development  investment.  The  county  in  turn  allocates  its 
share  of  development  to  various  municipalities.  Physical 
planning  is  left  at  the  county  and  municipal  level. 
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In  general,  the  main  elements  of  national  policy  are  : 
population  allocation 

the  identification  of  problems  that  need 
resolution 

the  various  development  efforts  proposed 
to  deal  with  these  problems 

proposals  for  existing  cities,  including 
redevelopment . 

Physical  plans  to  implement  these  policies  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  county  level. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  national  government  will  also 
undertake  the  allocation  of  economic  and  other  activities 
as  well  as  population,  and  will  identify  growth  centres 
where  incentives  will  be  provided.  It  will  decentralize 
some  of  its  own  operations  from  Stockholm  to  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

It  is  expected  that  the  national  government  will  progress¬ 
ively  expand  its  specifications  on  regional  strategy, 
starting  with  economic  matters  and  moving  towards  physical 
planning,  firstly  by  the  review  of  local  planning  decisions 
and  then  by  the  stipulation  of  those  features  that  should 
be  included  in  local  plans. 


At  the  present  time  co-ordination  between  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  between  ministries  in  the  national  government,  is 
largely  informal.  Financial  planning  and  industrial  planning 
is  by  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and  of  Industry.  The  trend 
is  towards  an  increasingly  integrated  three- level  system  of 
planning  as  against  the  tradition  of  self-contained  municipal 
plans . 


It  is  recognized  that  many  municipalities  in  the  rural  areas 
are  unable  to  carry  out  planning  effectively  because  of  their 
low  population  and  correspondingly  weak  organization.  It  is 
proposed  to  create  stronger  municipalities  by  amalgamation 
so  that  they  can  take  more  responsibility. 
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Finland : 


Municipalities  have  the  greatest  degree  of  control  over 
physical  development c  They  may  acquire  lands  and  undertake 
development  themselves  but  frequently  permit  private 
developers  to  do  so  within  their  areas 0 

Much  of  the  housing  is  created  by  housing  societies,  as  in 
The  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  but  these  operate  to 
some  extent  independently  under  national  government  rules  of 
financing.  Social  housing  rules  provide  for  assistance  to 
individuals  to  acquire  their  own  homes,  which  may  be  built 
by  private  developers  or  housing  societies.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  price  may  be  financed  by  a  subsidized 
national  government  loan,  and  another  third  by  conventional 
mortgages  provided  by  the  banks.  The  remaining  third  has 
to  be  provided  as  equity  by  the  individual.  Many  individuals 
build  up  substantial  savings  accounts  to  accumulate  the 
necessary  equity.  This  arrangement  gives  a  considerable 
degree  of  flexibility  in  the  way  that  development  is  under¬ 
taken  by  either  the  developer  or  the  housing  society. 

Regional  planning  in  the  Helsinki  area  appears  to  be  primarily 
a  matter  of  attempting  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  various 
municipalities.  Where  a  municipality  does  not  wish  to  abide 
by  the  present  thinking  on  planning  it  would  appear  that  it 
need  not  necessarily  do  so,  and  developments  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  by  them  which  are  contrary  to  the  general  objectives 
of  the  plan.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  acceptability 
of  a  regional  plan  is  put  to  the  test. 

Regional  and  municipal  plans  are  subject  to  national  review 
before  being  finally  adopted  but  the  national  government 
has  not  as  yet  prepared  any  plans  of  its  own. 


Denmark : 


Intergovernmental  co-ordination  is  worked  out  through  a  wide 
variety  of  ad  hoc  arrangements  designed  for  particular  pur¬ 
poses  . 
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National  government  legislation  provides  for  the  national 
government  to  designate  those  areas  in  the  country  which 
may  be  developed  for  urban  purposes  and  those  which  may  not. 
These  designations  then  become  binding  on  the  municipalities. 
The  national  government  is  now  going  further  and  distin¬ 
guishing  the  basic  types  of  development  to  be  permitted  in 
the  urban  development  areas.  The  rural  areas  remain  closed 
to  development  except  for  such  purposes  as  are  considered 
compatible  with  continued  rural  use. 

The  national  government  also  undertakes  major  transpor tation 
and  has  a  hand  in  housing  through  its  financial  assistance 
program. 

At  one  stage,  around  1960,  the  national  government  set  up  an 
office  to  plan  the  Copenhagen  region,  including  the  elabor¬ 
ation  of  the  fingers  of  development  to  the  west  towards 
Roskilde  and  the  south-west  towards  K^ge .  This  office  worked 
in  collaboration  with  the  municipalities  within  the  framework 
of  the  areas  designated  for  urban  development.  It  has  since 
been  superseded  by  a  new  regional  association  whose  primary 
responsibility  is  for  the  planning  of  the  region  and  which 
is  made  up  of  the  three  constituent  counties  plus  the  cities 
of  Copenhagen  and  Frederiksbur g.  This  is  a  form  of  two-tier 
municipality  rather  than  an  advisory  office  set  up  by  the 
national  government,  but  the  national  government  still  main¬ 
tains  close  contact  with  it  and  has  a  scrutinizing  role  in 
determining  whether  or  not  to  accept  its  plans.  Municipal 
plans  are  likewise  subject  to  approval  by  the  national 
Ministry  of  Buildings. 


Organization  -  Finance 
Britain : 

Municipalities  obtain  much  of  their  revenue  from  grants  paid 
by  the  national  government.  To  a  large  extent  these  are  in¬ 
tended  to  help  meet  municipal  obligations.  They  also  receive 
about  a  third  of  their  revenue  from  local  property  taxes  and 
are  free  to  use  this  in  whatever  manner  they  deem  best. 
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The  national  government  finances  major  transportation  and 
the  carrying  out  of  new  towns.  It  contributes  towards 
various  other  municipal  undertakings,  such  as  highways. 

A  substantial  amount  of  housing  is  undertaken  by  municipal 
councils  and  receives  national  assistance,,  Councils  may 
work  through  private  developers  or  have  their  own  building 
departments . 

There  is  a  trend  towards  assisting  the  individual  of  low 
income  rather  than  subsidizing  all  forms  of  housing  regard¬ 
less  of  the  income  of  the  occupant.  Home  owners  are  also 
permitted  to  deduct  their  mortgage  payments  from  income 
taxes.  This  has  stimulated  house  buying,  making  it  as 
attractive  as  rental  in  many  instances. 


The  Netherlands: 

Essentially  all  tax  revenue  is  derived  from  income  tax, 
such  tax  as  there  is  on  property  being  regarded  as  an 
evaluation  of  capital  worth.  Municipalities  set  their  own 
tax  rates,  as  do  the  provinces  and  the  national  government. 
All  taxes  are  collected  by  the  national  government  and 
redistributed  to  the  government  that  has  levied  them.  The 
national  government  also  collects  money  to  distribute  to 
municipalities  as  a  form  of  equalization  payment  compen¬ 
sating  those  which  have  relatively  low  income  and  population. 

As  a  result,  the  municipalities  have  substantial  financial 
resources  and  a  good  measure  of  control  over  their  budget. 
However,  the  national  government  substantially  controls 
those  works  that  it  finances,  such  as  transportation,  and 
influences  the  housing  projects  for  which  it  provides  much 
of  the  money. 

Municipal  funds  are  still  regarded  as  inadequate  for  many 
purposes  and  the  national  government  is  asked  to  assist, 
e.g.  with  the  proposed  subway  system  in  Amsterdam. 
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Sweden : 


As  in  The  Netherlands,  tax  revenue  is  obtained  from  income 
tax  and  municipalities  set  their  own  rates  up  to  a  permis¬ 
sible  maximum,  with  the  taxes  being  collected  by  the 
national  government .  Corporate  taxes  are  collected  by 
the  national  government  but  are  relatively  low.  The 
national  government  makes  equalization  payments  between 
municipalities . 

As  in  The  Netherlands,  this  system  gives  strength  to  those 
municipalities  with  a  large  population  and  makes  the  ones 
with  a  small  population  relatively  weak.  This  is  reflected 
by  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  development  of  the 
old  military  range  north  of  Stockholm,  where  Stockholm  was 
able  to  proceed  on  its  part  quite  readily  while  a  small 
municipality  to  the  north  was  having  great  difficulty,  and 
the  problems  of  financing  have  not  been  resolved. 

National  government  financing  also  was  the  basis  of  the 
housing  program  carried  out  by  housing  societies  and 
contributed  to  the  executing  of  various  municipal  and 
regional  works. 


Finland : 


The  tax  system  was  similar  to  that  in  Sweden  and  the 
existing  population  tended  to  be  the  base  of  the  strength 
of  the  municipality  and  its  ability  to  undertake  growth. 

Denmark : 


Municipal  and  national  income  was  again  based  on  income 
tax,  coupled  with  some  equalization  provisions  to  com¬ 
pensate  poorer  municipalities.  Mention  was  made  of 
wealthy  communities  with  low  tax  rates  due  to  high  in¬ 
dividual  income  level  coupled  with  a  relatively  low 
level  of  common  public  services.  Social  housing  by 
housing  societies  was  largely  financed  by  the  national 
government . 
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Status  of  Regional  Planning 


Britain : 


It  seems  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  trend  towards  more 
thorough- going  regional  planning  by  the  national  government. 
It  is  not  yet  comprehensive,  although  the  necessary  organ¬ 
ization  has  been  established  and  a  good  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  towards  the  development  of  regional  plans  in 
several  areas.  The  resolution  of  conflicts  with  local  plans 
has  not  yet  been  necessary  as  regional  plans  have  not  reached 
that  point.  So  far  no  policies  have  been  adopted  for  this 
resolution  when  the  time  comes. 

The  integration  of  municipal  programs  within  the  regional 
plans  is  largely  based  on  working  arrangements  of  an 
informal  nature  and  is  quite  imperfect  at  present 0  It 
seems  that  it  will  have  to  be  organized  in  a  thorough  way 
within  the  foreseeable  future.  Unless  this  is  done  and  a 
clear  policy  is  adopted  for  resolving  conflicts  between 
municipal,  national  and  regional  plans,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  regional  plan  will  remain  somewhat  nebulous. 


The  Netherlands: 

There  is  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  clear  regional  plans 
to  be  adopted  throughout  the  country,  and  machinery  has  been 
established  to  do  this.  As  yet  plans  have  not  been  prepared 
and  it  is  not  clear  how  soon  they  may  be  expected. 

The  need  for  resolution  of  municipal  with  regional  plans, 
and  provincial  regional  plans  with  national  policy,  has  not 
yet  been  clearly  identified  or  resolved.  No  machinery  has 
yet  been  established  for  integrating  national  or  provincial 
programs  within  regional  plans „  However,  the  need  to  do 
so  is  recognized. 

As  yet  there  is  no  agreement  on  who  should  be  primarily 
responsible  for  regional  planning:  the  national  or  the 
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municipal  level.  Machinery  exists,  through  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  introduce  national  policies  and  programs  at  any 
time  that  will  have  an  over-riding  effect  over  provincial 
and  municipal  plans.  It  would  appear  that  this  is  likely 
to  take  place  wherever  there  is  a  widespread  recognition 
of  desirable  objectives,  but  there  is  a  strong  inclination 
to  leave  much  of  the  program  of  physical  planning  and 
development  at  the  municipal  level.  However,  many  of  the 
expanding  municipalities  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
undertake  expansion  on  their  own  and  require  national  and 
provincial  assistance  to  do  so.  A  pragmatic  arrangement 
appears  to  be  employed  which  gives  all  levels  of  government 
some  share  in  the  decisions  made. 


Sweden : 


The  regional  plan  is  still  in  an  early  stage.  Strong 
strategic  policies,  such  as  industrial  stimulation,  have 
been  worked  out  at  the  national  level  and  some  policy 
decisions  made  on  the  kind  of  planning  to  be  undertaken, 
but  the  actual  planning  program  is  still  in  the  formative 
stage.  In  addition,  inter-secretariat  or  inter-ministerial 
co-ordination  on  the  form  and  implementation  of  a  regional 
plan  is  completely  informal,  and  the  need  for  a  more 
thorough  integration  has  not  yet  been  clearly  identified. 
Similarly,  thoughts  on  the  interaction  of  local  and 
national  planning  are  at  a  very  preliminary  stage. 

It  would  appear  that  Sweden  is  some  years  away  from  an 
integrated  system  of  regional  planning  and  development, 
but  that  it  is  moving  gradually  in  that  direction. 


Finland : 


The  discussions  did  not  cover  any  questions  of  national 
strategy  or  the  activities  of  the  national  government 
in  this  regard. 
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Regional  planning  as  yet  appears  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
for  co-operation  between  the  municipalities  who  are  expected 
to  agree  on  the  plans  put  forward.  Considerable  headway  has 
been  made  in  evolving  such  plans,  although  they  appear  to 
be  subject  to  the  usual  weaknesses  of  trying  to  fit  together 
the  ambitions  of  a  number  of  municipal  bodies „ 

At  this  stage  it  is  too  early  to  consider  machinery  to 
ensure  the  integration  of  municipal  plans  within  the  regional 
and  national  plans  and  to  ensure  the  integration  of  various 
governmental  programs  within  whatever  plans  are  worked  out. 

It  would  appear  that  these  issues  are  being  grappled  with  in 
the  Helsinki  area,  but  it  may  well  be  some  time  before 
effective  machinery  is  worked  out. 


Denmark : 


A  degree  of  national  strategy  is  already  provided  for  in  the 
legislation  under  which  the  national  government  can  stipulate 
the  places  to  be  developed  for  urban  purposes  and  those  to  be 
kept  rural.  In  addition,  there  are  programs  of  stimulating 
activity  in  certain  areas  and  the  national  government  is 
involved  in  all  major  forms  of  transportation,  as  well  as 
having  a  major  influence  on  housing  programs. 

There  is  an  inclination  to  allow  a  considerable  degree  of 
flexibility  to  the  local  municipalities  and  the  housing 
societies  but  this  is  a  matter  of  policy  rather  than  an 
inability  to  act  in  any  other  way. 

As  yet  national  and  regional  plans  and  policies  have  not 
been  formulated  sufficiently  fully  to  determine  guidelines 
for  municipal  plans  in  a  very  comprehensive  manner.  The 
need  for  interdepartmental  co-ordination  would  become 
more  evident  were  such  plans  prepared. 

However,  present  arrangements  appear  to  achieve  some  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  national  planning  strategy.  Beyond 
that,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  personal  contact  and  co-ordination  between 
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the  people  concerned  with  planning  and  development  because 
of  the  small  size  of  the  country  and  the  small  number  of  people 
involved  in  this  activity.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  national  office  exercises  considerable  influence 
at  a  number  of  levels. 


Comment 


None  of  the  countries  visited  compare  with  Ontario  for  several  reasons  : 

the  size  of  the  country  and  distribution  of  population. 

the  relative  weakness  of  Ontario  municipalities  outside 
the  larger  cities  in  both  administrative  and  financial 
capacity . 

the  tradition  that  the  provincial  government  in  Ontario 
has  the  constitutional  powers  and  may,  and  in  fact  does, 
from  time  to  time  vary  the  organization  and  roles  of 
the  municipalities,  as  against  the  long-standing,  strong 
municipal  position  on  the  continent,  sometimes  predating 
the  national  and  provincial  organization. 

the  differences  in  the  roles  of  government.  There  is  a 
much  greater  public  acceptance  of  governmental  authority 
to  plan  and  execute  development  in  Europe  as  against 
Ontario „ 

the  strength,  and  stability,  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Europe. 

the  relative  reliance  on  private  individuals  and  govern¬ 
ments  to  carry  out  development. 

greater  European  concern  with  social,  welfare  and  physical 
objectives,  with  relatively  little  emphasis  on  economic 
effects  or  comprehensive  impact  on  society. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  many  similarities: 

As  in  Ontario,  there  was  concern  with  the  declining  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  desirability  of  maintaining  people 
in  areas  with  which  they  were  familiar  and  where  the 
infrastructure  had  already  been  provided 0 

a  concern  to  ensure  that  major  cities  do  not  grow  up  in 
an  uncontrolled  fashion  to  become  highly  unsatisfactory. 

a  concern  with  congestion  in  major  urban  centres. 

an  agreement  that  a  substantial  amount  of  growth  could 
best  be  absorbed  in  new  or  expanded  towns  and  cities 
that  had  a  degree  of  self-contained  independence „ 

an  agreement  that  such  cities  should  generally  be  linked 
to  the  major  urban  centres  according  to  some  comprehen¬ 
sive  structure  of  transportation,  the  exceptions  here 
being  the  Uusimaa  proposal  for  the  Helsinki  area  and 
the  desire  to  avoid  focusing  too  much  in  the  old  city 
of  Copenhagen. 

a  concern  over  the  need  to  protect  the  rural  environment, 
including  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  winterized 
cottages  that  could  greatly  change  rural  areas. 

a  desire  to  protect  and  enhance  waterfronts 0 

a  recognition  of  the  need  to  ensure  that  government 
departments  co-ordinate  their  efforts  towards  a  common 
plan,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  achieving  this. 

a  recognition  of  the  need  to  ensure  that  local  plans 
fit  in  with  regional  and  national  plans  and  objectives. 


The  situation  in  Ontario,  with  its  larger  land  area,  weaker  muni¬ 
cipalities  and  tradition  of  provincial  government  responsibility, 
would  indicate  that  it  would  be  more  necessary  and  logical  in 
Ontario  to  bring  about  an  integrated  system,  both  between  levels 
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of  government  and  within  the  provincial  level  of  government,  as 
rapidly  as  feasible,  and  that  measures  to  do  this  could  be  carried 
out  more  readily  than  in  Europe.  The  difference  in  the  financial 
strength  of  the  province  as  against  the  municipalities,  compared  to 
their  opposite  numbers  in  Europe,  also  favours  positive  provincial 
action  where  financial  responsibilities  are  determined  to  a  signi¬ 
ficant  extent  by  regional  objectives. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  ahead  of  most  of 
the  countries  visited  in  developing  an  appropriate  regional  planning 
and  development  process  and  that  needs  dictate  that  it  should  proceed 
more  rapidly  than  they  will. 

It  would  also  appear  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  out  in  more 
detail  the  organization,  process  and  financial  arrangements  to  be 
employed  in  Ontario,  and  that  these  might  well  be  tested  against 
various  situations  that  could  be  envisaged  here,  perhaps  parallell¬ 
ing  some  of  the  situations  that  have  been  observed  in  the  European 
countries  visited. 
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NEW  TOWNS 


Summary  of  Observations  on  new  towns  in  England,  Scotland,  The 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Denmark. 


Sources  are  listed  in  the  Appendix. 


Objectives 

The  objectives  pursued  in  Britain  are  significantly  different  from  those 
pursued  on  the  Continent,  with  the  exception  of  Tapiola  and  Espoo  Bay 
outside  of  Helsinki.  The  methods  used  are  also  significantly  different, 
reflecting  traditional  practices  and  the  objectives  being  sought. 

In  Britain  new  towns  are  mostly  seen  as  a  way  of  absorbing  the  growth 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  major  cities.  They  are  intended  to  be 
relatively  independent  and  self-contained.  This  follows  the  general 
theory  spelled  out  by  Ebenezer  Howard. 

In  some  instances  they  are  used  in  a  different  way,  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  development  in  areas  which  otherwise  had  been  declining. 

An  example  of  this  kind  is  Washington  New  Town,  Tyneside.  This  "new 
town",  however,  fits  closely  between  two  existing  cities  rather  than 
being  independent. 

In  Tapiola  and  Espoo  Bay  it  is  the  declared  objective  of  von  Hertzen 
to  create  independent  cities  whose  residents  will  live  and  work  there, 
distinct  from  the  City  of  Helsinki  to  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
except  for  those  higher  order  cultural,  business  and  administrative 
functions  which  can  only  be  supported  in  the  major  city. 

In  The  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  "new  towns" 
are  regarded  as  a  method  of  organizing  the  growth  of  the  major  city  to 
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which  they  are  appended,  and 
development.  They  generally 
30,000  population  and  may  be 
line . 


they  constitute  highly  organized  suburban 
fall  in  the  size  range  of  10,000  to 
strung  together  along  a  main  transportation 


Programs 

In  Britain  a  program  of  new  town  development  has  been  under  way  since 
the  late  1940s.  The  first  stage  of  new  towns  was  mainly  around  London 
and  most  of  them  had  a  target  size  of  about  60,000.  These  new  towns 
were  thought  of  as  being  completely  new  although  quite  a  number  of 
them  incorporated  small  existing  villages.  One,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
included  an  existing  town  of  20,000. 

In  addition  to  the  new  towns  there  was  also  a  series  of  expanded  towns. 
In  these  cases  the  existing  community  was  considerably  larger  and 
generally  remained  the  centre  of  the  expanded  town.  These  expanded 
towns  were  seen  as  specifically  designed  to  accommodate  the  decanted 
population  from  a  major  city,  and  the  undertaking  was  a  joint  venture 
by  the  major  city  from  which  the  population  came  and  the  town  to  which 
it  went. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  rethinking  about  the  new 
town  program  which  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  modifications „  As 
some  of  the  original  series  of  new  towns  have  reached  their  target 
population  they  have  either  been  virtually  terminated  so  that  their 
growth  became  very  slow,  or  have  been  allowed  to  attain  a  larger  size, 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  twice  the  original  target  figure.  Such  new 
towns  as  have  been  proposed  and  undertaken  since  then  have  been  much 
more  varied  in  size  and  form.  Milton  Keynes  is  planned  to  reach 
250,000  and  a  similar  target  figure  is  envisaged  for  a  second  city 
south  of  London.  This  increase  in  size  is  seen  as  desirable  to 
provide  a  greater  range  of  community  facilities  and  a  stronger 
counter-magnet  to  the  pull  of  the  major  cities,  particularly  London,, 

The  program  of  expanding  existing  towns  has  also  gone  ahead  and  in 
some  instances  quite  substantial  existing  towns,  such  as  Northampton, 
have  been  chosen.  In  this  case  the  existing  population  of  about 
70,000  is  being  expanded  to  around  200,000. 
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In  general,  it  would  appear  that  the  program  of  new  towns  in  Britain 
is  continuing  but  is  more  complex  than  previously  and  is  seen  in  a 
more  comprehensive  strategic  role  than  the  original  series .  These 
new  towns  which  have  reached  their  target  population  and  are  not 
expanding  are  now  undergoing  some  infilling  and  further  internal 
growth  and  change,  but  otherwise  are  regarded  as  management  operations 
rather  than  development  projects 0 

Another  factor  in  the  British  new  town  program  has  been  a  change  from 
a  heavy  reliance  on  public  housing  in  the  early  days  to  a  proposed 
balance  of  public  and  private  housing  at  the  present  time.  When  the 
original  new  towns  were  undertaken  there  was  a  very  great  need  for 
housing  at  the  lowest  possible  price  and  this  could  best  be  provided 
by  government  organization,  especially  as  the  private  housing  market 
was  weak  at  the  time.  With  the  success  in  providing  housing  and  the 
improvement  in  economic  conditions,  it  is  now  government  policy  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  private  houses,  both  where  new  development 
is  taking  place  and  also  in  those  areas  where  development  was  originally 
carried  out  as  public  housing.  In  the  former  case  private  developers 
are  brought  in  to  build  houses  in  selected  areas  to  roughly  match  the 
amount  of  public  housing  being  created  or  the  development  corporations 
build  for  sale:  in  the  latter,  the  existing  units  may  be  sold  to  their 
tenants  and  thus  be  transferred  to  the  private  housing  market. 

Besides  responding  to  public  desire  and  to  economic  conditions  the 
move  towards  a  greater  proportion  of  private  housing  is  seen  as  a 
way  of  tapping  private  sources  of  funds.  The  impression  was  that  the 
market  for  private  housing  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  fact  that 
mortgage  payments  have  been  made  deductible  from  income  tax  so  that  a 
house  may  be  purchased  at  a  rate  which  is  favourable  compared  to  rent¬ 
ing  the  same  accommodation.  Sales  of  public  housing  in  new  towns 
have  also  been  stimulated  by  a  provision  under  which  public  authorities 
may  sell  such  units  to  the  occupants  at  a  rate  below  the  appraised 
market  value  if  the  income  of  the  occupant  is  considered  to  justify 
this.  In  such  cases  the  maximum  deduction  is  20%  below  the  appraised 
market  value.  However,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  appraised  market 
value  might  well  be  below  the  price  of  a  comparable  house  in  the 
open  market. 
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In  The  Netherlands  there  are  no  separate  and  distinct  new  towns.  The 
program  being  followed  calls  for  the  absorption  of  the  expansion  of 
major  cities  such  as  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam  and  The  Hague,  in  a  series 
of  greatly  expanded  villages  that  are  quite  close  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  Vlaardingen  and  Schiedam  are  examples  of  this  kind  of 
development.  It  would  appear  that  these  projects  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  population. 


In  Sweden  the  new  communities  around  Stockholm  are  planned  in  advance 
to  absorb  the  projected  growth  of  the  city.  This  is  seen  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program  as  long  as  growth  continues.  Larger  scale  programs 
to  absorb  growth  beyond  what  can  readily  be  accommodated  by  the 
present  radial  lines  out  of  Stockholm  have  yet  to  be  formulated, 
but  it  is  recognized  that  there  may  be  a  need  for  some  new  commun¬ 
ities  further  out.  These  are  considered  likely  to  follow  the  same 
principles  as  the  inner  ones  but  to  lie  on  rail  lines  that  run  through 
the  open  spaces  between  the  communities  that  have  previously  been 
built  up  on  the  extensions  of  the  underground  system. 


In  Finland  the  new  towns  of  Tapiola  and  Espoo  Bay  are  close  to  Helsinki 
but  intended  to  be  largely  autonomous,,  Tapiola  has  now  reached  its 
projected  size  of  17,000  and  it  has  been  decided  to  build  up  the  area 
around  it  to  achieve  an  ultimate  population  of  about  80,000o  This 
extended  growth  is  being  handled  by  the  municipality  in  co-operation 
with  several  developers,  rather  than  by  the  original  Tapiola  Corpor¬ 
ation.  The  centre  of  Tapiola  will  be  the  commercial  centre  for  the 
enlarged  area. 

A  second  new  town,  Espoo  Bay,  is  being  developed  west  of  Tapiola  by 
the  Tapiola  organization,  and  it  is  proposed  to  go  beyond  that  into 
another  city  called  Parkkala.  The  Tapiola  organization,  under  the 
leadership  of  Heikki  von  Hertzen,  has  thus  pursued  its  own  private 
program  of  new  town  development  to  accommodate  much  of  the  growth 
of  Helsinki. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  series  of  expanding  communities  to  the  east 
and  north  of  Helsinki.  These  do  not  appear  to  be  as  distinct  or  as 
thoroughly  planned  as  Tapiola  and  the  other  towns  to  the  west,  but 
represent  another  program  of  development  which  is  also  taking  a  share 
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of  the  growth  of  Helsinki.  These  latter  towns  to  the  east  and  north 
are  more  firmly  tied  to  Helsinki  as  the  centre  and  can  be  seen  as  a 
pattern  of  organized  metropolitan  growth  of  a  different  nature  from 
that  being  executed  in  Tapiola  and  the  other  towns  to  the  west. 


In  Denmark  a  program  has  been  pursued  for  some  years  under  which  a 
scries  of  new  communities  of  around  20,000  or  30,000  each  has  been 
strung  along  the  transit  lines  running  west  and  south-west  from 
Copenhagen.  These  new  town  communities  are  still  being  built .  It 
has  previously  been  intended  to  carry  out  a  similar  series  of  develop¬ 
ments  to  the  north  and  north-west  from  Copenhagen,  but  there  has  been 
extensive  discussion  of  a  new  regional  strategy  in  recent  years.  Under 
this  the  present  program  will  be  terminated  once  the  present  "fingers” 
to  the  west  and  south-west  have  been  completed,  and  larger,  more 
independent,  new  towns  will  be  created  along  the  north-east  to  south¬ 
west  artery  proposed  to  by-pass  Copenhagen  to  the  west.  There  is  as  yet 
no  resolution  of  this  strategy. 


Organizat ion 

In  Britain  new  towns  under  the  New  Towns  Act  are  carried  out  by  the 
national  government  through  a  series  of  new  town  corporations,  one  being 
appointed  for  each  new  town.  In  England  and  Wales  these  new  town  cor¬ 
porations  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  through  him  to 
Parliament.  The  central  administration  is  the  new  town  secretariat  in  the 
Department  of  the  Environment.  This  secretariat  processes  all  the  plans 
and  development  proposals  of  new  town  corporations,  including  financing. 

In  effect,  through  the  need  for  approval  of  a  number  of  items,  it  would 
appear  that  the  secretariat  has  a  very  extensive  overview  in  the  operations 
of  the  new  town  corporations.  Nevertheless  each  corporation  is  responsible 
for  the  planning  and  development  of  its  own  new  town  and  is  given  a 
considerable  amount  of  autonomy  in  deciding  what  best  to  do. 

In  Scotland  a  similar  arrangement  is  used  but  the  smaller  scale  of 
operations  is  reflected  in  a  more  close-knit  operation,  with  the  Secretary's 
office  having  more  direct  contact  with  the  operations  of  the  new  town 
corporations . 

The  development  of  the  new  town  is  entirely  financed  by  the  national 
government  through  a  series  of  borrowings  at  prevailing  interest  rates. 

The  term  is  60  years. 
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The  corporations  are  expected  to  repay  these  borrowings  as  they  begin 
to  realize  revenue  from  the  development  of  new  towns.  In  practice 
they  have  been  able  to  do  so  although  it  has  taken  up  to  twenty  or 
twenty- five  years  for  them  to  be  able  to  generate  enough  revenue  to 
show  a  profit. 

A  management  accounting  and  information  system,  covering  all  new  towns, 
has  recently  been  installed  by  the  central  government.  It  is  designed 
to  enable  the  government  to  monitor  new  towns  and  has  permitted  relax¬ 
ation  of  detailed  project  controls.  It  shows  cash  requirements  and 
should  provide  financial  data  on  the  performance  of  the  various  new 
towns.  It  should  also  give  each  development  corporation  better  physical 
and  financial  control  of  its  operations.  In  addition  to  providing  a 
record  of  performance,  physical  and  financial  projections  are  up-dated 
each  year.  It  is  anticipated  that  criteria  of  returns  on  capital  in¬ 
vestment  will  be  set,  within  which  the  development  corporations  may 
operate  without  detailed  approvals.  The  present  policy  of  calling  for 
507.  of  the  investment  in  housing  and  industry  to  come  from  private  sources 
reduces  the  government's  total  financial  commitment.  When  a  new  town  is 
fully  developed  the  corporation  is  wound  up  and  the  assets  transferred  to 
the  Commission  for  New  Towns  which  manages  them  for  the  national  government. 


In  The  Netherlands  new  town  development  is  managed  by  the  existing  mun¬ 
icipality.  Traditionally  municipalities  have  had  a  major  hand  in  devel¬ 
opment,  both  through  an  almost  complete  ability  to  direct  the  development 
that  takes  place  and  also  by  themselves  taking  a  major  hand  in  development. 
In  a  great  many  places  it  would  appear  that  all  development  on  new  land 
is  preceded  by  public  acquisition  and  servicing  of  the  lands.  This 
tradition  has  been  followed  in  the  creation  of  new  towns.  The  provincial 
and  national  governments  provide  assistance  in  the  form  of  making  avail¬ 
able  provincial  personnel,  either  from  their  own  staff  or  through  funding 
the  retaining  of  consultants.  In  addition,  much  of  the  new  development 
is  financed  by  borrowing  from  the  national  government,  e.g.  house  building 
by  housing  societies  is  largely  financed  in  this  way. 

Another  factor  is  that  the  burgomaster  is  appointed  by  the  national 
government  and  they  may  appoint  a  particularly  competent  burgomaster 
for  any  community  which  is  selected  for  expansion.  It  was  noted  that 
expansion  within  the  Randstadt,  e.g.  the  town  of  Zoetermeer,  was  decided 
upon  by  the  national  government  and  was  not  simply  at  the  option  of  the 
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municipality,  although  the  agreement  of  the  municipality  was  also  sought 
and  obtained,, 

In  effect  it  would  appear  that  the  municipal  organization,  substantially 
strengthened  by  outside  governmental  and  consultant  support,  is  used  to 
plan,  acquire  and  service  land,  after  which  development  takes  place  in 
accordance  with  the  plans.  Land  acquisition  is  essentially  at  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  since  private  developers  have  no  rights  to  development  on 
agricultural  land  and  are  not  likely  to  obtain  permission  should  they 
apply  for  it.  Development  is  generally  by  private  social  housing 
societies,  which  may  also  provide  commercial  services,  or  by  the  mun¬ 
icipality  itself  or  other  public  agencies,  e.g.  state  highways.  Private 
development  may  take  place  where  this  is  agreed  to  by  the  municipality. 
In  effect,  this  is  an  adaptation  of  the  arrangements  that  exist  for 
normal  development. 


In  Sweden  the  situation  in  Stockholm  is  appreciably  different  from  that 
in  other  parts  of  the  county,  essentially  because  the  City  of  Stockholm 
has  for  many  years  taken  steps  to  purchase  land  for  development  ahead 
of  the  need  for  expansion.  Some  8570  of  new  development  is  carried  out 
in  this  way  on  City- owned  land.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  private 
development  but  it  is  relatively  minor  and  diminishing.  It  is  also 
strictly  controlled  by  the  City  under  its  planning  powers  and,  in  effect, 
is  limited  generally  to  single  family  and  row  houses  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  City. 

Essentially  the  City  uses  its  own  long-established  organization  to  carry 
out  land  acquisitions  and  servicing.  Construction  is  mostly  by  housing 
societies  financed  by  the  national  government,  and  by  the  City  itself, 
except  for  such  things  as  main  highways  which  are  laid  out  by  the  state 
government.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  70%  of  all  municipal  actions 
have  to  come  to  the  national  government  for  approval  for  some  degree  of 
financing.  The  City  is  able  to  acquire  land  at  a  reasonable  price  since 
it  has  complete  authority  to  permit  or  refuse  development  rights  and 
has  prevented  the  build-up  of  private  land  values  as  a  consequence. 

As  in  The  Netherlands  and  other  Scandinavian  countries,  municipalities 
in  Sweden  get  their  revenue  from  income  tax.  The  municipality  sets  its 
own  tax  rate  and  taxes  are  then  collected  by  the  national  government. 

In  Stockholm  there  is  also  a  tax  in  support  of  the  county  operation. 
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Because  of  its  population  Stockholm  has  a  large  enough  revenue  that  it 
can  handle  the  acquisition  and  servicing  of  land  without  any  support 
from  the  national  government „  However,  a  small  municipality  on  the 
north  edge  of  Stockholm,  which  was  endeavouring  to  carry  out  a  major 
development  in  conjunction  with  the  City,  appeared  to  be  having  great 
difficulty  as  it  was  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  from  its  tax 
revenue  to  handle  the  services  it  was  responsible  for.  These  included 
schools,  parks  and  other  public  services  such  as  water,  sewers  and  roads 

This  development  was  on  the  site  of  an  old  national  military  camp.  A 
special  office  had  been  established  to  carry  out  the  overall  planning 
and  organize  the  development  in  view  of  the  fact  that  part  of  the  site 
lay  within  the  City  and  part  within  the  adjoining  municipality „  Work 
had  not  progressed  to  the  point  where  the  office  had  proved  that  it 
was  able  to  carry  through  the  undertaking.,  Rather,  it  had  been  used 
to  carry  out  studies  and  prepare  plans  but  there  seemed  likely  to  be 
great  difficulty  in  going  beyond  this  stage  into  implementation. 


In  Finland  the  organization  for  Tapiola  and  Espoo  Bay  was  significantly 
different  from  those  in  the  other  countries.  In  this  instance  a  private 
non-profit  foundation,  whose  original  purpose  was  to  foster  family  wel¬ 
fare  and  which  was  affiliated  with  a  social  housing  society,  had  become 
the  core  organization  carrying  out  the  new  town  under  the  leadership  of 
its  president,  Mr.  Heikki  von  Hertzen.  In  effect,  it  would  appear  that 
Mr.  von  Hertzen  had  successfully  welded  his  organization  into  an  effect¬ 
ive  instrument  for  the  undertaking  of  such  ventures  according  to  his 
own  ideas  rather  than  any  public  model.  His  office  was  organized  in 
four  sections 

planning  (which  he  also  directed) 
development 
operations  and 
community  development 

in  addition  to  the  general  administrative  office.  The  entire  staff  is 
approximately  eighty. 

The  acquisition  and  servicing  of  land  was  carried  out  through  private 
borrowings  which  were  recouped  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the  disposal 
of  land  and  the  generation  of  revenue.  Surplus  assets  have  been  built 
up  as  the  basis  for  further  borrowings  to  carry  on  the  venture.  How¬ 
ever,  much  of  the  townsite  is  progressively  disposed  of,  mainly  to 
private  individuals  or  companies,  and  also  to  a  co-operative  management 
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company  that  looks  after  common  areas.  Parks  have  become  municipal 
grounds,  while  certain  central  areas,  including  the  town  centre, 
have  remained  the  property  of  the  Tapiola  organization,,  It  is  envis¬ 
aged  that  the  revenue  generated  in  this  way  will  provide  the  basis  of 
a  continuing  operation. 

Specific  details  were  not  obtained  of  the  other  community  developments 
taking  place  east  and  north  of  Helsinki.  It  would  appear  that  these  are 
guided  by  the  municipalities:  in  some  instances  the  municipality  acquires 
and  services  the  lands  being  developed,  and  in  other  cases  private  devel¬ 
opers  acquire  the  lands  and  develop  them  subject  to  municipal  approval. 


In  Denmark  the  development  of  the  new  town  communities  is  carried  out 
along  lines  somewhat  similar  to  the  situation  in  The  Netherlands  and 
Sweden.  In  some  instances  the  municipality  purchases  the  lands  and 
services  them  prior  to  development.  However,  in  many  cases  lands  are 
purchased  by  private  developers,  primarily  housing  societies  which 
build  the  bulk  of  new  housing  in  the  country.  The  municipalities 
exercise  strong  control  over  development  in  accordance  with  plans  which 
they  have  adopted.  To  a  large  extent  the  actual  development  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  housing  societies  and  private  commercial  developers. 
The  municipalities  are  responsible  for  the  plans  of  development  and  the 
control  of  the  approval  of  undertakings  by  various  private  developers  as 
well  as  for  the  provision  of  public  services.  This  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  normal  processes  used  for  the  development  of  communities  rather  than 
special  machinery  established  for  new  towns. 


Process 


Each  of  the  countries  visited  appears  to  have  worked  out  a  process  that 
is  effective  in  carrying  out  its  particular  program.  The  different 
methods  used  owe  a  significant  amount  to  the  traditional  ways  of  achiev¬ 
ing  desired  development  in  each  country  and  to  the  kind  of  "new  town" 
each  is  trying  to  achieve. 
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In  Britain  both  governments  and  private  developers  have  for  many  years 
carried  out  substantial  projects.  New  towns  could  not  be  achieved 
through  the  traditional  private  development  operation  and  their  under¬ 
taking  fell  beyond  the  competence  of  the  existing  municipal  organization, 
especially  as  they  were  being  built  in  rural  areas.  Making  this  a 
national  government  undertaking  was  a  major  departure  which  effectively 
matched  government  competence  to  the  size  of  the  undertaking  and  the 
strategic  objectives  being  pursued. 


In  The  Netherlands,  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  processes  adopted  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  strong  role  of  the  municipalities  as  developers  and 
the  acceptance  that  they  should  be  responsible  for  such  major  under¬ 
takings.  This  is  reinforced  by  the  strong  financial  position  of  the 
municipalities  and  the  formulae  under  which  national  resources  can  be 
tapped  for  much  of  the  development  that  takes  place. 

It  is  notable  that  in  Sweden,  where  the  processes  developed  in  the  Stock¬ 
holm  area  have  relied  heavily  on  the  large  financial  base  of  the  City, 
the  suburban  community  to  the  north  is  having  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
a  similar  development  because  of  its  relatively  narrow  income  base. 


The  Finnish  process  is  most  unusual  in  being  largely  the  outcome  of  the 
efforts  of  one  individual  and  the  private  organization  that  he  directs. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  government  organization  in  Finland 
that  could  have  achieved  the  same  objectives  if  the  private  organization 
had  not  succeeded. 


The  Development  Organization 


The  size  and  nature  of  the  organization  to  carry  out  the  task  varied 
appreciably  from  place  to  place  and  reflected  the  system  being  used. 
The  largest  organizations  were  generally  those  of  the  new  town  corpor¬ 
ations  in  the  U.K.  The  Dutch  and  Danish  organizations  appear  to  be 
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much  more  fragmented  and  subject  to  adjustment  as  development  takes  place „ 
The  Stockholm  one  is  large  but  is  also  responsible  for  varied  undertakings 
throughout  the  City  at  large.  In  a  sense  the  situation  at  Thamesmead  is 
similar.  The  project  is  carried  through  by  the  Greater  London  Council 
organization,  which  is  also  responsible  for  many  other  undertakings 
throughout  London.  The  Tapiola  organization  is  an  unusually  small  one 
because  of  its  reliance  on  outside  consultants  and  developers. 


Product 


The  new  towns  themselves  are  quite  varied  in  character. 

In  Britain  those  that  appeared  to  be  most  successful  were  Stevenage  and 
East  Kilbride.  This  was  measured  in  terms  of  their  attractiveness  to 
residents  and  their  success  in  attracting  business  and  industry  to  give 
them  a  balanced  employment- to-populat ion  ratio.  In  both  instances  there 
has  also  been  marked  success  in  selling  houses  to  the  present  occupants. 
In  East  Kilbride  in  particular,  it  was  noted  that  there  was  always  a 
large  waiting  list  of  those  seeking  homes,  although  the  list  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  people  from  Glasgow.  Members  of  the  tour  party  also  found 
these  two  towns  to  be  the  most  attractive,  primarily  because: 

they  were  relatively  modest  and  "comf ortable"  in  their 
general  aspect. 

they  had  a  degree  of  intricacy  and  variety  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment  that  made  each  part  a  place  that  one  would  have  to  get 
to  know. 

the  placing  of  the  buildings  appeared  appropriate  and  the 
general  sense  of  open  space  and  density  of  development  were 
pleasant . 

It  was  noted  that  East  Kilbride  in  particular  would 
have  benefitted  from  a  substantial  increase  in  land¬ 
scaping,  particularly  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubbery.  This  point  of  view  was  supported  by  the 
architect  for  the  Corporation. 
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the  town  centres  appeared  to  be  lively  and  vigorous. 
They  contained  a  variety  of  public  and  commercial 
activities  besides  shopping. 

these  centres  have  evolved  in  stages  so  that  the  user 
goes  from  one  part  to  another  and  there  is  some  variety 
to  the  different  parts. 


Crawley  New  Town  had  some  similarities  with  Stevenage  but  appeared  to 
be  generally  less  successful,  partly  because  of  the  greater  monotony 
in  the  residential  areas  and  also  because  the  centre  of  town  had  a 
relatively  barren  appearance,  perhaps  in  part  because  it  had  originally 
had  streets  running  through  it.  In  this  instance  it  was  notable 
that  the  most  attractive  area  was  the  old  town  and  that  it  appeared 
to  have  become  the  most  prestigious  part  of  the  community. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  Milton  Keynes  at  this  time  as  very  little 
has  yet  been  built  and  the  judgment  is  based  primarily  on  models. 

It  was  generally  felt  that  the  developments  proposed  in  these  models 
would  be  unpleasant  and  very  domineering.  The  term  "fascist  archi¬ 
tecture"  was  used  in  describing  them.  This  applied  particularly  to 
the  town  centre  which  appeared  very  rigid  and  geometric.  It  was 
also  notable  that  it  was  based  on  the  concept  that  the  users  would 
come  by  car  and  little  concession  was  made  to  pedestrians  or  cyclists. 

In  the  residential  areas  also  very  large-scale  buildings  had  been 
proposed.  The  unfavourable  impression  of  the  models  was  reinforced 
by  the  sight  of  some  of  the  buildings  at  present  under  construction. 
They  appeared  very  domineering  and  out  of  scale  with  the  individual. 
Some  modest  small-scale  semi-detached  and  detached  housing  is  also 
being  built  for  private  sale  and  is  much  more  successful,  although 
the  design  is  arbitrary  in  some  cases. 

The  overall  effect  seems  likely  to  be  dominated  by  the  large  buildings 
and  this  may  be  reinforced  by  the  use  of  a  grid  plan  as  the  main 
organization  of  the  town.  This  plan  may  work  but  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  very  attractive. 

In  general  the  reaction  to  both  Cumbernauld  and  Thamesmead  was  that 
they  wore  unattractive  and  unsatisfactory.  In  Cumbernauld  the  town 
centre  was  very  dominating  and  aggressive  because  of  its  massive 
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structural  concept.  In  addition,  it  did  not  appear  to  work  well, 
primarily  because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  design  of  the  structure. 

The  residential  areas  were  not  looked  at  in  detail,  but  what  was 
seen  was  considered  to  be  rather  oppressive  in  its  tightness  and 
uniformity,  except  in  some  of  the  outer  areas  where  development 
resembled  more  closely  that  carried  out  in  East  Kilbride, 

Thamesmead  is  physically  a  very  massive  development  and  was  regarded 
as  overwhelming  to  the  individual.  The  intricate  system  of  pedestrian 
levels  did  not  appear  to  work  very  successfully  although  it  was  noted 
that  the  bridges  across  the  main  highways  were  quite  extensively 
used,  perhaps  because  crossing  at  ground  level  was  physically  very 
difficult.  In  this  instance  the  parts  regarded  as  most  attractive 
were  the  row  housing  areas  in  the  centre,  although  these  were  domin¬ 
ated  by  the  tall  buildings  around  them. 


The  only  new  residential  development  seen  in  The  Netherlands  was  in 
Vlaardingen,  In  this  instance  the  buildings  were  primarily  apartments 
and  town  houses  laid  out  in  a  rather  geometric  manner.  The  town 
houses  seemed  satisfactory  and  quite  attractive,  comparing  well  with 
what  had  been  seen  in  the  British  new  towns.  The  apartment  buildings 
were  generally  less  successful.  The  overall  geometric  pattern  was 
also  felt  to  be  slightly  repressive,  although  the  detailed  treatment 
of  courts  and  streets  was  well  handled.  A  small  local  shopping 
centre  in  the  residential  area  was  quite  conventional  with  an 
internal  pedestrian  mall  and  parking  outside.  Canopies  were  used 
to  provide  protection  from  the  weather,  the  design  following  to 
some  extent  that  used  in  the  Lijnbaan  in  the  centre  of  Rotterdam. 

The  policy  for  the  main  town  centre  is  to  expand  the  old  village 
centre  by  major  new  additions  and  some  reconstruction  of  what 
previously  existed.  The  old  village  centre  was  alongside  a  canal 
and  many  of  the  stores  were  on  the  embankment.  A  new  highway  has 
been  built  across  the  canal  at  this  upper  level  and  has  been  extended 
at  the  same  level  for  some  distance  back  from  the  canal.  The  new 
centre  is  built  under  and  on  either  side  of  the  highway,  back  from 
the  old  centre.  The  effect  is  to  produce  a  large  square,  with  small 
shops  under  the  highway  running  down  the  centre  and  the  major  shops 
on  the  outside.  There  are  also  other  shopping  areas  opening  off  of 
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this  square,  particularly  at  the  corners „  Again,  features  of  the 
design  of  the  Lijnbaan  have  been  copied  i  particularly  the  use  of 
canopies,  free-standing  display  cases,  and  features  such  as  large 
bird  cages  and  flower  displays.  The  overall  result  appears  to  be 
quite  successful.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  noise  of  the  highway  may 
affect  the  use  of  the  shopping  centre  and  the  apartments  over  the 
stores  when  it  is  busy.  At  the  time  it  was  viewed  there  was  very 
little  traffic. 


In  Sweden  the  area  visited  was  south-west  from  the  centre  of  Stockholm 
to  SkVrhVlmen.  The  housing  consists  of  a  mixture  of  row  houses  and 
apartments  with  the  majority  of  units  being  apartments 0  The  topography 
is  quite  rough  in  places,  with  substantial  rocky  outcroppings,  and 
the  buildings  have  been  adapted  to  the  landscape,.  However,  in  some 
other  areas,  at  the  end  of  the  Skarho°lmen  Centre,  the  apartments  are 
grouped  in  massive  ranks. 

In  general,  the  reaction  was  that  the  development  was  extremely  well 
organized,  with  local  transit  connecting  to  the  underground  station 
(MT"  Train)  at  the  commercial  centre  and  provision  for  car  parking 
close  by.  The  use  of  landscaping  was  frequently  very  satisfactory. 

The  housing  was  not  considered  very  imaginative  or  attractive  and 
the  apartments  in  particular  were  regarded  as  rather  oppressive. 

The  lines  of  apartments,  such  as  those  at  the  Sk*arh°o°lmen  Centre, 
carried  this  to  an  extreme  that  became  very  oppressive.  A  combination 
of  public  features,  such  as  high  schools  with  the  district  shopping 
centres,  appeared  to  be  a  desirable  feature. 

o  •  •  • 

The  Skarholmen  commercial  centre  consisted  of  three  large  square  blocks 
of  stores  dominated  by  department  stores.  On  either  side  were  rows 
of  smaller  stores  and  restaurants,  generally  two  storeys  in  height. 

The  overall  effect  was  considered  to  be  a  poor  design  with  a  rather 
bleak  aspect.  Very  large  overhangs  on  the  large  buildings  and  the 
canopies  on  the  low  buildings  combine  to  shut  out  a  good  deal  of 
light  while  not  providing  the  benefits  of  enclosure  from  the  weather. 
The  range  of  shopping  and  other  activities  seemed  to  be  good  but  the 
appearance  of  the  project  was  quite  poor.  The  intention  of  providing 
a  technical  college  and  other  public  facilities  around  the  centre 
could  add  to  the  interest  of  the  area  but  are  unlikely  to  make  the 
present  development  more  attractive  than  it  now  is. 
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In  Finland  Tapiola  New  Town  was  the  only  development  seen.  In  this 
case  there  is  also  very  broken  terrain  with  rocky  outcroppings  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  variety,  including  a  view  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  The  variety  of  housing  was  a  very  attractive  feature,  particu 
larly  the  proportion  of  family  housing  as  against  apartments.  The 
buildings  have  been  successfully  related  to  one  another  on  the  ground 
but  do  not  follow  any  dominant  pattern.  Altogether,  the  integration 
of  buildings  into  the  landscape  was  considered  to  be  most  successful 
and  produced  a  very  attractive  overall  effect,  taking  advantage  of  the 
site  and  of  the  trees  upon  it.  The  individual  buildings  varied  greatly 
in  architectural  character,  some  being  quite  undistinguished,  even  ugly 

The  small  neighbourhood  community  centres  were  very  simple,  consisting 
generally  of  a  row  of  six  or  seven  stores  incorporated  into  apartment 
buildings.  It  would  appear  that  this  worked  quite  successfully. 

The  main  town  centre  had  many  interesting  features.  Shopping  was  in 
two  groups  -  the  older  being  around  an  open  landscaped  plaza,  while 
the  newer  is  in  an  enclosed  three- level  building  to  the  rear.  Between 
the  two  is  an  open  area  for  relaxation  and  for  children.  Close  by  a 
large  pool  had  been  created  from  old  quarries  and  alongside  it  is  a 
handsome  enclosed  swimming  pool  building.  Some  public  and  service 
buildings  had  been  built  and  more  were  planned  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  <, 

The  small  enclosed  shopping  mall  was  one  of  the  best  seen  anywhere. 

The  design  of  this  building  was  in  light  materials  and  provision  was 
made  for  daylighting  from  above,  which  seemed  to  help  to  make  the 
building  bright  and  cheerful.  Shopping  was  on  the  first  two  floors 
only,  with  community  facilities,  meeting  rooms,  offices,  etc.  being 
on  part  of  the  second  and  all  of  the  third  floors „ 


In  Denmark  the  new  town  development  of  Albertslund  and  two  major 
projects  on  the  K^ge  Bay  alignment  were  visited,  in  addition  to  the 
Rod^vre  shopping  centre.  The  residential  development  at  Albertslund 
is  mainly  of  two  types.  One  is  a  very  compact  development  of  one- 
storey  "L"  shaped  units  grouped  together  in  such  a  way  that  pedestrian 
passages  and  small  courts  are  left  between  them,  but  otherwise  the 
walls  of  the  one  storey  units  form  a  closed  blank  facade  broken  only 
by  doorways,  fences  as  high  as  the  walls,  and  a  few  small  windows. 

This  is  known  locally  as  the  Moroccan  Village.  The  other  form  is 
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two  and  three- storey  row  housing,  mainly  wrapped  around  blocks  with 
courtyards  in  the  interior.  Use  has  been  made  of  an  old  canal  as  a 
main  pedestrian  link  joining  the  residential  units  with  the  town 
centre . 

The  Moroccan  Village  area  was  considered  somewhat  peculiar  looking 
but  probably  quite  a  satisfactory  place  to  live  inQ  Mr.  Skriver 
advised  that  it  was  generally  popular  and  much  more  successful  than 
a  number  of  apartment  developments  which  had  been  designed  for  a 
similar  population* 

The  two  and  three- storey  row  housing,  on  the  other  hand,  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  rather  unattractive,  partly  because  of  the  dark,  rather 
bleak  architectural  treatment  of  the  buildings.  The  interior  courts, 
however,  were  quite  pleasant.  These  were  partly  paved  for  children 
but  were  otherwise  given  over  to  quite  dense  landscaping,  including 
trees  that  are  now  20'  in  height  and  could  grow  to  40*  or  501  when 
mature.  The  inward- looking  aspect  of  these  courts  was  not  very 
satisfactory  but  the  landscaping  was  generally  good. 

Another  form  of  row  housing  seemed  to  make  use  of  the  "L”  shaped  plan, 
with  two  storeys  on  the  access  side  and  a  one-storey  wing  enclosing 
the  garden.  The  garden  itself  was  fenced  to  the  height  of  the  one- 
storey  wing.  These  buildings  appear  very  repetitious  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  as  they  are  on  regular  straight  lines.  The  passageways  between 
the  garden  fences  were  very  long,  narrow  and  bleak. 

The  town  centre  of  Albertslund  is  very  harsh  and  dark.  This  is 
apparently  largely  due  to  the  use  of  raw  concrete  in  the  manner  of 
the  brutalists.  Everybody  regarded  this  as  a  great  mistake,  making 
the  centre  very  much  harsher  and  less  attractive  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  The  arrangement  of  the  stores  is  generally 
quite  conventional,  around  a  court  and  along  a  pedestrian  mall*  In 
general,  it  appeared  that  Albertslund  was  considered  to  be  quite  a 
satisfactory  way  of  providing  housing,  especially  the  Moroccan  Village. 
However,  the  town  centre  was  less  successful. 

The  first  project  visited  in  the  K^ge  Bay  area  was  very  massive, 
rather  like  the  Thamesmead  project  in  London,  although  in  this  instance 
the  buildings  were  arranged  in  a  series  of  very  large  courts.  Elevated 
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walkways  connected  these  over  an  access  road  to  a  central  commercial 
area.  This  project  was  considered  quite  harsh  and  inhuman  in  its 
feeling.  Despite  the  fact  that  a  considerable  amount  of  effort  had 
been  made  to  make  the  interior  courts  interesting  and  attractive, 
the  overall  massiveness  of  the  project  accentuated  the  feeling  of 
oppressiveness  . 

The  project  was  not  yet  complete  although  something  of  the  order  of 
4,000  or  5,000  units  had  been  constructed.  It  was  noted  that  at  the 
present  time  some  2,000  of  these  units  are  vacant,  reflecting  the 
public  dislike  of  the  project.  Nevertheless  construction  was  con¬ 
tinuing  due  to  the  commitments  already  made.  It  was  explained  that 
the  objections  were  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  the  type  of 
building  and  the  cost  of  the  accommodation  provided,  but  the  overall 
project  design  appeared  to  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  difficulty 
in  finding  tenants.  A  contributing  factor  may  be  that  this  is  not  a 
particularly  attractive  part  of  the  country  and  does  not  enjoy  the 
prestige  of  the  area  north  of  Copenhagen. 

The  second  K^ge  Bay  project  visited  was  somewhat  closer  to  Copenhagen. 
In  this  the  buildings  are  laid  out  in  a  series  of  very  large  hollow 
blocks.  The  interior  space  would  be  about  200  meters  each  way  and  was 
used  for  schools  and  other  public  buildings.  The  buildings  on  the 
perimeter  of  these  squares  faced  one  another  across  a  paved  mall  about 
40  meters  wide.  This  mall  was  confined  to  pedestrian  and  cycle  traffic 
and  included  some  landscaped  areas  as  well  as  bicycle  shelters  and 
utility  buildings.  The  buildings  were  approximately  six  storeys  high 
and  access  to  the  units  was  by  tower  staircases  with  sun- lighted 
studios  at  the  top  of  each  tower.  The  overall  effect  was  that  of  a 
new  version  of  the  old  tenement  development.  This  project  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  somewhat  more  attractive  than  the  one  previously 
visited  but  was  also  less  than  successful,  having  many  vacancies. 

As  with  the  other  development,  it  was  somewhat  bleak  and  oppressive 
and  exceedingly  dominated  by  a  single  design  idea. 

Incidentally,  the  artists'  studios  at  the  top  of  the  staircases  were, 
it  was  stated,  not  occupied  by  artists.  Their  design  had  been  worked 
out  so  that  they  could  be  used  at  some  future  time  as  mechanical 
penthouses  should  elevators  be  installed  in  the  stairwells. 
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Summary  of  New  Town  Features 

Overall,  the  most  successful  new  town  developments,  particularly 
Tapiola,  Stevenage  and  East  Kilbride,  shared  the  qualities  of  modesty 
and  complexity  previously  mentioned.  The  housing  they  provided  also 
seemed  to  be  more  satisfactory  for  families.  Buildings  were  less 
physically  domineering  and  the  viewer  was  not  aware  of  being  dominated 
by  a  single  design  concept.  Tapiola  in  particular  was  interesting  and 
attractive,  with  a  wide  variety  in  architectural  layout  and  landscaping. 
The  least  successful  developments  were  those  where  a  massive  concept 
of  overall  design  had  been  carried  out,  particularly  where  large 
apartment  buildings  were  the  dominant  element.  This  was  noticeable 
in  Thamesmead  and  K^ge  Bay,  as  well  as  in  certain  places  around  Stock¬ 
holm  such  as  at  the  SkarhoTmen  Centre.  However,  both  Vlaardingen  and 
Albertslund  were  cases  where  a  major  overall  design  had  clearly  been 
laid  down  and  followed,  yet  these  projects  appeared  to  provide  satis¬ 
factory  housing,  Vlaardingen  particularly  being  considered  to  be 
pleasant  and  attractive.  In  these  cases  the  row  housing  of  "L"  type 
units  seemed  to  provide  good  family  accommodation  and  the  scale  was 
such  that  it  was  not  overwhelming.  As  long  as  the  viewer  was  not 
conscious  of  too  great  an  area  at  one  time  the  fact  of  a  rather 
uniform  and  rigorous  overall  layout  was  not  too  objectionable. 

In  general,  the  features  that  appeared  to  make  town  centres  successful 
were  similar  to  those  that  applied  in  the  residential  areas.  Those 
schemes  which  had  a  degree  of  diversity  and  a  pleasing,  slightly 
irregular  quality  seemed  to  be  the  most  successful.  Those  that  were 
aggressively  dominated  by  an  overall  rigid  design  and  concept  appeared 
to  be  less  attractive.  The  second  observation  was  that  the  quality 
of  the  materials  and  finishes  made  a  very  great  difference  and  the 
architecture  could  have  a  considerable  effect.  For  example,  in 
Tapiola  the  original  open  court  and  the  newer  enclosed  shopping  mall 
contrast  with  one  another  but  each  is  a  total  design.  Nevertheless 
they  are  pleasant  and  attractive,  partly  because  of  the  quality  of 
materials  and  design  but  also  presumably  because  the  overall  scale 
is  small.  The  open  court  benefits  also  from  the  handsome  landscaping 
and  the  dominant  impressive  views  across  the  pool  and  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  In  Albertslund,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conventional 
somewhat  irregular  plan  does  not  produce  an  attractive  centre  because 
the  building  materials  are  so  offensive.  In  this  case  an  aggressive, 
rather  brutal  design  is  the  dominant  impression  of  the  centre. 
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In  a  number  of  instances  the  variety  of  individual  buildings,  combined 
with  a  somewhat  irregular  layout,  produced  an  overall  attractive 
result,  which  apparently  works  well  in  practice.  All  of  the  centres 
of  this  type  are  open  air  and  no  centre  has  yet  been  attempted  which 
combines  the  enclosed  malls  with  a  variety  of  building  design.  The 
one  case  that  would  appear  to  offer  prospects  for  this  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  in  the  Rod^vre  centre  in  Copenhagen,  where  a  transparent  roof 
at  the  upper  level  encloses  a  large  space  within  which  a  variety  of 
lower  buildings  could  be  erected. 

In  general,  access  to  the  town  centre  can  be  well  handled  where  it 
is  served  by  a  local  transit  service  linked  to  a  regional  service  at 
the  centre  itself.  This  is  accomplished  in  most  of  the  cases  visited, 
including  Crawley,  Stevenage,  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  The  Tapiola 
centre  includes  a  bus  terminal,  as  do  East  Kilbride  and  Cumbernauld. 

Automobile  parking  is  handled  either  on  open  parking  lots  around  the 
centre  or  in  parking  garages.  The  tendency  appears  to  be  to  go  towards 
parking  garages  as  the  size  of  the  centre  increases.  It  was  difficult 
to  say  which  is  more  successful,  although  parking  garages  presumably 
provide  somewhat  greater  convenience  than  open  parking.  Parking  lots 
were  sometimes  rather  unattractive.  A  notable  exception  was  Vlaardingen 
where  a  variety  of  colored  tiles  had  been  used  to  pave  the  parking  lot, 
giving  it  an  attractive  appearance  and  simultaneously  indicating  the 
location  of  the  car  stalls.  The  use  of  tiles  is  advantageous  in 
Holland  because  of  the  irregular  subsidence  of  the  land. 


COMMENT  AND  APPLICATION  TO  ONTARIO 


Concept 


The  new  city  proposed  for  North  Pickering  is  somewhat  different  in 
concept  from  either  the  British  or  European  examples  seen.  It  is 
clearly  a  part  of  overall  metropolitan  expansion  and,  as  such,  would 
be  linked  to  the  rest  of  the  area,  particularly  central  Toronto,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  some  of  the  cases  visited.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
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is  also  seen  as  a  large  city  with  its  own  identity,  character  and 
independence,  meeting  most  of  the  needs  of  the  residents  and  in  this 
way  like  the  British  new  towns  and  Tapiola.  In  fact  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  Toronto  is  comparable  to  that  of  many  of  the  earlier 
British  new  towns  from  London  and  substantially  greater  than  that  of 
Tapiola  from  Helsinki. 


Execution 


Unlike  the  Netherlands  and  Scandinavian  countries,  Ontario  does  not 
have  a  tradition  of  strong,  well-organized  municipalities  which  are 
used  to  handling  substantial  developments  and  have  considerable  finan¬ 
cial  resources  at  their  command.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  have 
developers  capable  of  large  undertakings.  Ontario® s  municipalities 
have  become  quite  skilled  at  regulating  private  development  and  pro¬ 
viding  corresponding  public  infrastructure,  but  not  at  undertaking 
much  of  the  development  themselves.  It  would  appear  that  in  Ontario 
the  organization  to  carry  out  a  new  town  or  city,  especially  of  a 
large  scale,  must  be  at  the  provincial  government  level 0 

The  experience  of  the  British,  Swedish  and  Finnish  cases  appears  to 
be  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  clear  process  for  carrying  out 
the  development.  On  the  other  hand.  The  Netherlands  and  Denmark  man¬ 
aged  to  work  with  a  rather  complex  modification  of  normal  machinery, 
and  responsibility  was  more  fractionated. 

Whatever  kind  of  organization  was  used  it  was  evident  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  in  charge  can  have  a  major  influence  on  the  success  of  the  operation. 
In  practically  all  instances  there  was  one  impressive  individual  who 
fulfilled  a  focal  role  in  the  undertaking.  He  might  be  the  manager, 
burgomaster,  company  president,  or  even  a  consultant.  The  quality  of 
the  resulting  town  owed  a  great  deal  to  his  conception  of  what  he  was 
trying  to  achieve. 

The  organization  required  appears  to  depend  partly  on  the  scale  and 
duration  of  the  project  and  the  degree  of  unity  proposed  in  its  design. 

In  general  it  would  seem  that  an  attempt  to  carry  out  a  great  deal  in 
a  short  time  leads  towards  a  large  organization  which  undertakes  a 
substantial  part  of  the  project,  although  consultant  services  may  also 
be  employed. 
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Quality  of  Product 


A  program  of  rapid  and  large-scale  development  would  appear  to  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  dominant  designs  with  very  little  variety  so  as 
to  simplify  production.  The  effects  are  particularly  noticeable 
where  it  is  decided  to  adopt  a  standard  prefabricated  systems  method 
of  building. 

However,  the  most  successful  new  town  developments  appear  to  be  those 
where  there  is  a  maximum  degree  of  diversity  and  where  there  is  a 
modesty  and  complexity  in  the  developments  themselves.  This  appears 
to  be  most  successfully  achieved  where  the  new  town  undertaking  is 
sub-divided  into  many  sub-areas  carried  out  by  different  people, 
employing  different  architects  and  planners,  over  a  span  of  years. 
This  can  be  handled  by  a  relatively  small  central  organization. 

Wherever  possible  those  concerned  with  or  knowledgeable  about  new 
towns  were  asked  about  the  features  that  appeared  to  make  them 
successful.  They  generally  concurred  in  placing  a  high  value  on 
residential  areas  which  were  sympathetic  to  their  residents,  both 
in  the  appropriateness  of  the  kind  of  housing  provided  and  in  the 
general  design  and  appearance  of  the  housing  in  relation  to  the 
surrounding  area.  Good  organizational  principles  were  also  consid¬ 
ered  important,  including  the  layout  of  pedestrian  and  cycle  paths 
as  well  as  roadways,  the  separation  of  pedestrians  and  vehicles, 
and  provision  for  community  services,  particularly  schools.  The 
ability  to  achieve  variety  and  diversity  was  rated  highly.  Since 
the  European  tradition  is  one  of  relative  uniformity  compared  to 
North  America  it  can  be  presumed  that  variety  and  diversity  would 
be  rated  even  more  highly  in  Ontario  than  in  Europe. 

The  experience  of  the  European  examples  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
that  diversity  is  most  successfully  achieved  where  different  parts 
of  the  project  are  actually  designed  and  developed  by  different 
people.  Where  a  single  organization  prepares  plans  and  designs 
there  is  almost  inevitably  a  sense  of  overall  dominant  design,  and 
variety  is  lost.  This  principle  would  appear  to  be  even  more  valid 
in  Ontario.  It  suggests  that  beyond  the  initial  general  organiza¬ 
tional  plan  a  series  of  progressive  elaborations  and  modifications 
by  contributions  of  a  great  many  different  people  over  the  period  of 
development  would  be  desirable. 
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Those  consulted  agreed  that  one  of  the  major  defects  of  the  new  towns 
was  their  relative  uniformity  and  appearance  of  being  a  single  project. 
They  agreed  that  it  would  be  most  desirable,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
achieve  some  of  the  diversities  of  a  town  which  has  grown  up  over  a 
long  period  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  a  great  many  different  people 
at  different  times.  They  recognized  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
achieve  the  same  diversity  that  is  arrived  at  through  history  but 
felt  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  make  a  real  effort  to  give 
many  individuals  a  hand  in  the  designing  and  development  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  to  allow  for  the  expression  of  such  styles  as  were  progressively 
developed  during  the  period  of  the  building  of  the  new  city.  This 
would  require  an  ability  to  allow  various  people  from  time  to  time  to 
advance  their  ideas  and  suggestions  on  the  next  stage  of  planning  and 
development . 

In  Ontario  one  complication  that  could  arise  is  the  potential  resistance 
of  the  community  at  any  time  to  the  carrying  out  of  new  developments 
that  were  not  considered  palatable.  For  example,  if  houses  were  first 
built  and  apartments  were  to  be  introduced  later,  the  occupants  of  the 
houses  might  well  object  when  proposals  were  advanced  for  the  apartment 
buildings.  This  possibility  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
approach  used  in  Ontario.  The  situation  does  not  appear  to  arise  in 
Europe,  presumably  because  of  the  total  control  of  the  land  by  the 
public  authorities  and  the  tradition  of  reliance  upon  the  public 
authorities  to  carry  out  development  on  behalf  of  the  community  at 
large . 

It  was,  however,  noted  that  in  a  number  of  cases,  particularly  in  The 
Netherlands,  plans  for  development  of  communities  had  been  modified 
from  time  to  time  in  response  to  strong  public  points  of  view.  In 
particular  apartment  development  had  progressively  become  more  and 
more  unpopular  and  certain  areas  which  had  originally  been  designated 
for  apartment  development  had  later  been  completely  redesigned  with 
low  buildings  at  a  significantly  lower  density.  Another  instance  of 
redesigning  in  response  to  the  public  point  of  view  was  in  several  of 
the  town  centres  where  the  original  development  had  provided  for 
vehicular  access  into  the  centre  and  this  had  later  been  changed  to 
exclude  cars,  turning  the  central  area  into  a  pedestrian  mall. 

If  the  same  approach  was  followed  in  Ontario  it  could  be  foreseen 
that,  as  time  went  by,  the  plans  for  a  new  city  such  as  North  Pickering 
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would  be  progressively  modified  and  adjusted  to  take  into  account  the 
views  of  those  who  had  already  come  to  reside  in  the  community.  If 
it  was  considered  likely  that  this  might  frustrate  the  fulfilment  of 
developments  which  were  felt  to  be  necessary  to  meet  community  needs, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  schedule  the  development  so  that  these 
features  could  be  created  prior  to  the  evolution  of  strong  community 
views  that  might  oppose  them.  In  Ontario  the  expression  of  these 
views  can  be  expected  to  be  much  more  specific,  related  to  individual 
buildings  and  projects,  than  in  Europe  where  the  expression  in  such 
instances  seems  to  be  more  general  and  addressed  to  the  types  of 
development  to  be  carried  out. 


Public  Consultation 


In  many  cases,  particularly  in  Britain,  efforts  appear  to  be  made  to 
inform  the  public  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  next  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  so  that  they  could  express  their  views  before  final  decisions 
were  made.  It  appeared  that  modifications  were  in  fact  made  in  some 
instances  as  a  result  of  these  discussions,  but  that  the  expectation 
was  that  the  objectives  of  the  government  would  substantially  be 
achieved . 

The  main  exception  was  in  Tapiola  where  Mr.  von  Hertzen  considered 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  people  to  express  their  views  on 
what  they  would  like  when  they  did  not  have  the  experience  of  the 
alternative  possibilities  and  were  not  knowledgeable  about  the  overall 
needs  of  the  community.  In  his  case  he  attempted  to  assess  these 
needs  himself  with  the  assistance  of  his  own  staff  and  called  for 
independent  proposals  and  suggestions  from  consultants,  these  proposals 
then  being  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  advisors.  The  success  of  this 
approach  he  considered  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  great  popularity 
of  Tapiola  and  Espoo  Bay  and  the  continuing  strong  demand  from  the 
public  for  the  accommodation  that  had  been  provided. 
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Layout 


No  particular  principles  for  organizing  transportation  came  through 
as  being  universally  applicable  to  new  towns  except, 

pedestrians  and  cyclists  must  be  considered  as  well 
as  motorists, 

road  systems,  etc.  should  be  realistically  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  potential  traffic, 

road  access  to  each  dwelling  should  be  convenient, 
and 

local  and  long-distance  transportation  should  be 
integrated  at  the  town  centre. 

Most  of  the  communities  visited  were  much  smaller  than  North  Pickering 
and  had  a  lower  car  ownership,  although  this  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
rising. 

The  only  city  of  a  comparable  size  was  Milton  Keynes,  and  in  this 
instance  a  simple  large-block  grid  system  was  being  used.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  type  might  be  looked  at  for  North  Pickering.  However, 
there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  combining  this  with  a  layout  of 
footpaths  and  cycle  tracks  leading  directly  to  the  various  centres. 

Some  towns  had  kept  vehicles  well  away  from  the  individual  houses  and 
this  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  inconvenience.  It  was  noted  that 
in  practically  all  instances  where  sales  to  individuals  were  proposed 
and  the  individuals  could  be  presumed  to  have  some  choice,  provision 
was  made  for  the  private  car  to'  reach  the  house  and  be  accommodated 
in  an  individual  garage.  This  principle  seems  likely  to  apply  in 
Ontario. 

Another  factor  that  enhanced  the  attractiveness  of  several  developments 
was  the  use  of  a  rather  irregular  street  layout,  particularly  if  it 
fitted  in  with  the  topography.  This  was  notable  in  Tapiola,  East 
Kilbride  and  Stevenage.  Where  the  terrain  was  flat,  as  in  The 
Netherlands  and  outside  Copenhagen,  there  was  a  tendency  to  use  a 
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rigid  geometric  system.  An  irregular  local  street  layout,  fitted  in 
with  the  topography  and  combined  with  good  landscaping,  appeared  to 
be  a  definite  advantage  in  achieving  an  interesting  setting  for  the 
buildings.  In  effect,  trees  and  shrubbery  cut  down  on  the  vista  of 
buildings  and  made  local  groupings  appear  more  pleasant  than  if  they 
were  seen  as  part  of  a  continuum  of  similar  buildings  over  a  large 
area.  It  could  be  expected  that  this  would  be  regarded  as  even  more 
important  in  Ontario,  where  people  would  be  less  inclined  to  accept 
the  idea  of  the  individual  unit  being  submerged  in  a  sea  of  similar 
units.  In  addition,  in  Ontario  the  pattern  in  recent  years  has  been 
to  use  an  irregular  local  street  layout  within  a  regular  grid,  and 
new  developments  may  be  compared  with  this  practice „ 


Ownership 


In  many  instances  techniques  have  been  developed  for  selling  dwellings 
or  sites  to  individuals  or  companies,  either  freehold  or  on  leasehold 
land.  A  form  of  condominium  or  co-operative  has  also  been  widely  used, 
combining  the  features  of  home  ownership  with  joint  responsibility  for 
common  areas.  In  Tapiola,  two  corporations  have  also  been  established 
to  manage  common  facilities  throughout  the  entire  town.  These  methods 
might  be  worth  investigating  to  see  if  they  could  be  adapted  for  Ontario. 
A  community  service  company,  for  example,  might  be  of  practical  value 
and  also  help  to  foster  local  identity. 


Corporation  organization 


The  organization  of  the  Tapiola  development  corporation  into  four 
categories  -  planning,  development,  operations  and  community  develop¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  merit  as  a  clear  breakdown  of  the  major  facets  of 
the  creation  of  a  new  town,  and  might  be  considered  for  Ontario.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  major  tasks  of  organizing  finances  and 
undertaking  negotiations  on  the  highest  level  are  part  of  the  overall 
management  function  performed  by  Mr.  von  Hertzen.  In  addition,  there 
are  areas  of  regional  integration  which  appear  to  be  primarily  his 
prerogative,  although  members  of  his  staff  might  assist. 
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Town  Centres 


Town  centres  are  clearly  very  important  in  establishing  the  character 
and  attractiveness  of  new  towns,,  These  are  discussed  more  fully 
below,  after  consideration  of  some  of  the  older  commercial  centres 
that  were  visited. 


Town  Centres  and  Shopping  Centres 


As  mentioned  above,  the  following  new  town  centres  were  visited: 

oo  oo 

Crawley,  Stevenage,  Cumbernauld,  East  Kilbride,  Skarholmen,  Tapiolac 
In  addition  the  enlarged  centre  of  Vlaardingen  and  the  new  Rod^vre 
shopping  centre  were  visited.  Besides  these,  the  following  commer¬ 
cial  areas  were  seen  on  the  trip: 


London 


Rotterdam 

Stockholm 

Helsinki 

Copenhagen  - 
Glasgow 


areas  of  Oxford  and  Regent  Streets  and 
adjoining  side  streets 

Burlington  arcade  and  similar  arcaded 
passageways 

the  Lijnbaan  and  adjoining  areas 

the  new  central  area  of  commercial 
redevelopment 

some  interior  courts  of  commercial  and 
mixed  use  development  in  the  central  area 

the  Str^get  and  adjoining  streets 

Buchanan  Street,  partially  closed  to 
vehicles 


It  is  notable  that  in  most  of  these  cities  the  major  concentration 
of  large-scale  shopping  was  on  the  existing  main  arteries.  Some  of 
the  arcaded  and  closed  shopping  streets  were  much  more  attractive 
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but  they  generally  had  only  small  shops.  The  main  exception  was  the 
Str?$get  in  Copenhagen  which  includes  some  department  stores  and  other 
large  stores  in  addition  to  many  smaller  shops.  Of  all  the  commercial 
centres  visited  this  is  probably  the  most  successful  and  attractive. 

The  City  of  Copenhagen  has  a  tributary  population  of  1.6  million  and 
is  thus  much  larger  than  North  Pickering  or  any  similar  new  city0 
However,  the  Str^get  is  only  one  part  of  the  shopping  area,  and  a 
development  of  this  scale  might  conceivably  be  supported  by  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  \  to  \  million.  It  contains  many  of  the  best  quality 
stores  in  Copenhagen  besides  a  wide  variety  of  more  standard  merchants 
and  many  who  cater  primarily  to  tourists.  It  would  appear  that  the 
residents  of  Copenhagen  do  much  of  their  shopping  on  the  other  streets 
in  the  surrounding  area  although  they  also  use  the  Str^get.  This  is 
quite  a  long  street,  probably  about  a  half  mile  in  length,  winding 
through  the  centre  of  the  old  early- 19th  century  city.  It  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  shopping  and  restaurants  although  it  includes  a 
church.  Its  layout  is  rather  winding  so  that  the  vista  in  many  places 
is  not  very  long.  It  is  essentially  quite  simple.  At  two  points 
there  are  plazas,  which  lead  to  other  types  of  areas  on  the  flanks, 
one  of  these  being  the  main  government  area.  There  are  several  churches 
and  institutional  buildings  behind  the  shopping  frontage  on  either  side 
of  the  street. 

The  buildings  are  mostly  three  or  four  storeys  high  and  are  relatively 
uniform  in  height  although  there  is  no  common  cornice  line.  At  any 
point  on  the  street  the  viewer  can  see  many  different  buildings  of 
varied  designs,  falling  within  a  roughly  similar  scale.  The  street 
surface  is  paved  with  a  simple  tiling  but  has  not  been  landscaped 
except  at  the  plazas.  Altogether,  the  Str^get  is  considered  a  most 
successful  example  of  a  very  attractive  street,  including  a  fascinating 
diversity  of  shopping  and  other  activities,  which  lends  itself  to 
being  part  of  a  larger  surrounding  area  containing  many  functions. 

The  variety  of  buildings  on  the  street  helps  the  appearance  although 
it  does  not,  in  any  sense,  result  in  great  architecture. 

Another  city  centre  that  was  generally  considered  to  be  successful 
was  in  Rotterdam.  In  this  case  the  population  of  the  city  is  about 
one  million  with  additional  tributary  population  in  the  surrounding 
area  that  may  reach  an  additional  quarter  or  half  million  people. 
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The  layout  is  essentially  lineal  and  geometric.  The  architectural 
treatment  of  the  Lijnbaan  is  unified  through  the  use  of  canopies 
along  the  fronts  of  the  stores  and  across  the  mall  at  a  number  of 
pointSo  As  with  the  Str^get,  the  Lijnbaan  is  closed  to  traffic, 
but  vehicles  and  street  cars  cross  it  at  intervals.  The  Lijnbaan 
itself  has  also  become  a  centre  of  quality  shopping  and  is  predom¬ 
inantly  given  over  to  small  stores.  Department  stores  are  at  the  end 
and  on  the  flanks.  There  are  other  streets  which  cater  to  more  stand¬ 
ard  merchandise.  As  with  central  Copenhagen,  institutional,  business, 
government  and  cultural  uses  are  located  around  the  Lijnbaan,  on 
cross-axes  and  parallel  streets,  and  are  readily  accessible  from  it. 

The  architecture  is  rather  undistinguished  but  the  combination  of 
canopies  and  landscaping  features  in  the  mall  holds  the  attention 
at  eye  level  and  achieves  a  pleasant  effect.  The  basic  design, 
however,  is  less  interesting  than  the  irregular  and  varied  pattern 
of  the  Str^get. 

These  two  central  areas,  in  Copenhagen  and  Rotterdam,  were  examples 
of  lineal  high-quality  shopping  streets,  including  department  stores 
at  strategic  peripheral  and  terminal  locations,  flanked  by  important 
governmental,  business  and  institutional  developments,  making  up  the 
total  comprehensive  central  area.  In  both  instances  access  included 
transit  and  automobiles.  In  Rotterdam  car  parking  was  included, 
mostly  in  a  large  underground  car  park,  while  in  Copenhagen  little 
provision  was  made  for  this,  the  largest  available  area  being  the 
Tivoli  fair  grounds  located  at  one  end  of  the  Str/get,  which  are 
used  in  winter  as  car  parking. 

In  both  cities  there  is  a  lot  of  shopping  on  other  streets  in  the 
central  area  that  is  patronized  by  a  large  segment  of  the  population. 

An  attempt  to  achieve  a  somewhat  similar  effect  by  the  partial  closing 
of  a  section  of  Buchanan  Street  in  Glasgow  did  not  appear  convincing. 
In  this  instance  a  narrow,  tortuous  roadway  had  been  left  for  slow 
vehicles  and  the  rest  of  the  roadway  was  landscaped  with  shrubbery, 
planting  and  structures.  It  was  understood  that  the  results  were 
considered  very  pleasing  and  successful  by  the  residents  who  used 
the  area.  This  is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  shopping  and 
commercial  area  of  Glasgow,  which  has  an  overall  population  of 
about  2\  million. 
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In  Stockholm  the  new  commercial  centre  created  by  their  redevelopment 
project  includes  a  major  pedestrian  shopping  court,  with  large  office 
buildings  above  it  and  a  marketplace  at  one  end.  In  addition,  there 
are  two  or  three  new  department  stores  fronting  a  main  street  at 
right  angles  to  the  end  of  this  court.  The  form  of  the  court  is 
essentially  lineal  although  it  opens  out  in  a  way  that  suggests  that 
they  anticipated  that  it  would  be  used  as  a  plaza0  This  court  is 
connected  directly  to  the  main  subway  station,  central  to  the  system 
of  radial  lines  running  throughout  the  city.  It  appears  that  both 
the  shopping  court  and  the  market  at  its  end  are  successful,  being 
intensively  used  and  apparently  thriving.  The  market  is  a  unique 
feature  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  adds  a  major  interest  which 
otherwise  would  be  missed 0  The  shopping  court  includes  one  or  two 
small  department  stores.  However,  it  is  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  total  amount  of  shopping  in  the  centre  of  Stockholm,,  The  offices 
also  constitute  a  small  part  of  the  surrounding  business  area. 

Unlike  the  Str^get  and  the  Lijnbaan  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
shopping  court  has  attracted  prestige  shopping  in  Stockholm.  That 
appears  to  be  on  main  thoroughfares  or  side  streets  close  by  and  in 
the  old  town,  where  some  narrow  streets  have  been  more  or  less  closed 
to  traffic  and  the  ground  floors  converted  to  attractive  boutiques. 

The  redevelopment  as  a  whole  is  quite  attractive  and  appears  to  function 
successfully,  but  is  not  an  outstanding  part  of  the  operation  of  the 
centre  of  Stockholm,  except  for  the  market.  Part  of  its  success  un¬ 
doubtedly  stems  from  its  direct  connection  to  the  underground  station, 
and  possibly  also  from  the  fact  that  the  market  and  the  state  theatre 
are  at  the  other  end.  The  design  includes  the  provision  of  upper- level 
shopping,  and  a  pedestrian  rooftop  above  the  stores  that  surround  the 
court.  This  was  intended  to  fit  in  with  the  situation  in  Stockholm 
where  the  hilliness  of  the  central  business  area  has  led  to  cross 
streets  being  at  an  elevation  substantially  above  the  main  roads 
climbing  the  hill.  In  this  way  a  form  of  grade  separation  is  auto¬ 
matically  provided.  However,  it  is  clear  that  very  few  people  use 
the  upper  pedestrian  levels  and  that  these  essentially  are  quiet  areas 
that  are  employed  only  when  people  wish  to  get  away  from  the  crowds 
below  or  to  get  to  one  of  the  cross  streets  that  run  across  the  main 
arteries . 
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The  town  centres  of  Crawley,  Stevenage,  and  East  Kilbride,  as  already 
discussed,  have  many  features  of  similarity  to  the  Copenhagen  and 
Rotterdam  arrangements,  although  at  a  much  smaller  scale 0  However, 
instead  of  using  a  basically  lineal  arrangement  for  the  main  shopping 
street,  they  tend  to  be  made  up  of  squares  and  shopping  streets  in  a 
rather  more  complex  layout.  Generally,  considerable  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  routes  by  which  people  enter  the  central  shopping  area  from 
the  transit  stops  and  parking  areas  provided. 

The  centre  of  Vlaardingen  is  a  compromise,  being  a  combination  of  an 
historic  centre  that  was  essentially  lineal  and  a  new  area  which  has 
some  of  the  organizational  aspects  of  the  British  new  towns 0 

The  Tapiola  town  centre  is  much  smaller  than  the  others,  presumably 
both  because  the  tributary  population  is  smaller  and  also  because  of 
the  proximity  to  the  main  city  centre  in  Helsinki.  The  layout  is 
correspondingly  very  simple  at  this  time,  with  the  two  shopping  areas 
being  linked  together  on  a  common  axis,  which  also  leads  into  the 
adjoining  residential  areas.  In  time,  with  the  build  up  of  other 
parts  of  the  central  area,  it  seems  probable  that  the  relationship 
of  this  shopping  area  to  other  surrounding  central  functions  will  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  Copenhagen  and  Rotterdam,  i.e.  these  functions 
will  be  on  cross-axes,  and  the  shopping  will  continue  to  be  lineal. 

In  all  of  these  cases  there  is  clarity  in  the  location  and  relationships 
of  the  different  functions.  All,  with  the  exception  of  the  second 
section  of  Tapiola,  are  open  shopping  areas.  The  Str^get  is  completely 
open  as  its  form  is  that  of  a  historic  city  street.  Most  of  the  others 
have  canopies  and  breezeways  to  protect  the  shoppers  in  inclement 
weather.  Adhering  to  this  open  air  arrangement  evidently  permits  a 
considerable  variety  of  building  form  and  a  continuity  between  the 
shopping  area  and  the  surrounding  business,  civic  and  cultural  activities. 

The  instances  where  complete,  or  almost  complete,  enclosure  from  the 
elements  had  been  employed  are  the  Rod^vre  shopping  centre,  the  second 
stage  of  the  Tapiola  shopping  area,  the  Cumbernauld  town  centre  and 
the  arcades  in  London.  The  arcades  were  glazed  overhead  but  otherwise 
open  to  the  elements  without  any  enclosure  at  the  ends.  Such  an 
arrangement  could  readily  be  used  in  conjunction  with  open-air  shopping, 
as  is  the  case  in  London  and  has  been  done  in  Coventry.  There  is  also 
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a  small  section  of  the  East  Kilbride  town  centre  that  employs  this 
principle,  but  is  more  completely  enclosed  from  the  elements. 

The  enclosed  shopping  in  Tapiola  appears  to  be  very  successful  and 
very  attractive,  even  on  a  dull  and  stormy  day.  However,  it  is  small 
and  would  be  little  more  than  one  element  in  a  large  commercial  area. 
The  same  design  on  a  large  scale  might  not  be  so  satisfactory. 

The  Cumbernauld  town  centre  was  generally  unsatisfactory,  largely 
because  of  the  complexity  and  inflexibility  of  the  accommodation 
and  circulation,  the  poor  quality  of  design,  and  the  raw,  unsympathetic 
materials  used  in  its  construction.  It  did  not  appear  that  such  a 
concept  would  be  at  all  likely  to  lend  itself  to  the  successful  incor¬ 
poration  of  a  wide  variety  of  functions  or  any  degree  of  flexibility 
in  adjusting  to  changes  in  requirements.  In  addition  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  bring  in  different  designers  to  achieve  variety. 

The  Rod^vre  shopping  centre  was  different  from  all  the  others,  essen¬ 
tially  because  it  enclosed  a  large  space  by  a  transparent  roof  at  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  two-storey  department  store  and  buildings  of 
similar  height  that  formed  the  perimeter  of  the  centre.  This  space 
had  been  used  to  accommodate  a  substantial  number  of  one-storey 
buildings  whose  roofs  were  landscaped  and  used  as  an  upper  deck  for 
access  to  the  smaller  stores  on  the  upper  level,  including  a  very  fine 
restaurant.  The  overall  effect  was  very  pleasant,  largely  due  to  the 
daylighting  of  the  centre  and  the  intensive  use  of  landscaping,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  variety  achieved  through  the  use  of  the  different 
levels  within  the  centre. 

It  would  appear  that  this  principle  could  be  extended  to  accommodate 
considerable  variation  in  a  larger  area.  However,  it  would  probably 
be  difficult  to  incorporate  the  broad  range  of  functions  that  would 
be  found  in  the  centre  of  a  large  city,  and  the  enclosure  of  the  space 
in  which  the  shopping  is  provided  creates  a  definite  separation  from 
all  activities  on  the  outside.  There  is  a  degree  of  uniformity  about 
the  enclosed  space  that  would  probably  also  make  it  difficult  to 
include  a  wide  diversity  of  building  forms  and  types.  Individual 
buildings  that  were  significantly  at  odds  with  the  design  of  this 
overall  space  would  probably  appear  artificial  and  contrived.  Ultim¬ 
ately,  the  dimensions  of  the  space  would  put  limits  on  the  buildings 
that  could  be  erected  within  it,  unless  the  cost  was  borne  of  changing 
the  space  to  accommodate  them. 
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It  would  be  feasible  to  combine  several  of  these  successful  features, 
such  as  large  enclosed  spaces  like  Rod^vre,  enclosed  arcades  and  open 
shopping  streets  and  plazas,  with  or  without  canopies  or  arcaded 
buildings  along  their  sides,  In  all  instances  it  would  appear  that 
clarity  of  arrangement  and  efficient  means  of  access  are  essential. 
This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  a  geometric  layout.  Good 
organization  can  be  combined  with  irregularity  of  layout  and  provision 
for  a  wide  diversity  of  buildings.  This  could  enhance  the  variety 
and  interest  of  the  centre  and  provide  flexibility  to  accommodate 
the  progressive  additions,  modifications  and  new  ventures  considered 
desirable  from  time  to  time. 
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PERSONS  AND  PLACES 

ENGLAND 

Met  with : 


Visits  to: 


Conversations 
with  : 


1 . 


Mr.  A.  J.  Fairclough, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  New  Towns, 

Department  of  the  Environment, 

London . 

Mr.  Bonne tt  and 
Miss  S.  W.  Bone, 

Department  of  the  Environment . 

Crawley  New  Town 

Mr.  J.  Goepel,  Public  Relations  Officer. 

Stevenage 

Mr.  D.  Hill  and 
Mrs.  Wilson, 

Public  Relations  Division. 

Milton  Keynes 

Mrs.  Susan  Gibbons, 

Public  Information  Office. 

Thamesmead 

(no  guide) 


Mr.  E.  H.  Doubleday,  Town  &  Commercial  Properties  Ltd. 
25  Grosvenor  St.,  London. 

Mr.  Leslie  W.  Lane,  Consultant, 

11  Creswick  Walk,  London  N.W.ll. 

Professor  Nathanial  Lichfield, 

Chairman,  School  of  Planning, 

University  of  London. 
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SCOTLAND 


Discussions  with:  Mr „  A„  B.  Wylie, 

Deputy  Chief  Planning  Officer, 
Scottish  Development  Department, 
Edinburgh . 


Mr.  R0  Mowat, 

Director,  New  Towns  Division, 
Scottish  Development  Department „ 


Assistant  Secretary,  Regional  Development, 
Scottish  Development  Department. 


Visits  to:  Cumbernauld  New  Town 

(no  guide) 

East  Kilbride  New  Town 

Mr.  Richard  Colwell,  Chief  Architect  6c  Planner 
Mr.  McIntosh,  Statistical  Officer. 

Conversations 

with:  Professor  Sir  Robert  Grieve, 

Department  of  Town  6c  Regional  Planning, 

University  of  Glasgow, 

Glasgow  2. 


Mr.  Charles  Murdoch,  BeL., 
Deputy  Town  Clerk, 

City  Chambers,  Glasgow  C010 


Dr.  Lawrence  Boyle, 

City  Chamberlain, 

City  Chambers,  Glasgow  CJ. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS 


Discussions  with:  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Provincial 

Planning  Office  and  of  the  Rijnmond  Office. 

Mr.  JHR  Ir  J.  de  Ranitz, 

Bureau  voor  ruimtelijke  ordening  en  architectuut  BV, 
Rotterdam  3004. 

Consultant  on  Vlaardingen  and  Hellevoetsluis 

Professor  Samuel  J  van  Embden, 

Architect-Planner,  Delft  University. 

Consultant  on  Zoetermeer 

Burgomaster  of  Vlaardingen 

Mr.  Gerritse, 

Director  of  Public  Works,  Vlaardingen. 

Mr.  Veldhoven, 

Town  Hall,  Vlaardingen 

Burgomaster  of  Hellevoetsluis 


Visits  to:  Rotterdam  Central  Redevelopment 

Schiedam 

Vlaardingen 

Zoetermeer 


SWEDEN 


Discussions  with:  Mr.  Goren  Sidenbladh,  Director, 

Department  of  Planning  &  Building  Control, 
Stockholm. 

Mr.  Per  Holmgren,  1st  Architect, 

Department  of  Planning  &  Building  Control, 
Stockholm. 

Mr.  Josef  Stack, 

Regional  Planning  Office,  Stockholm. 
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Mr.  Bengt  Thu f vers on, 

Ministry  of  Labour  &  Housing. 
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SWEDEN  (cont'd) 

Discussions  with:  Mr.  Lars  Elenborg, 

AB  Jarvaexploatering,  Stockholm. 

a  municipally  owned  company  planning 
an  area  on  the  edge  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Jonquist 
Mr.  Thornblum 

consultants  to  AB  Jarvaexploatering 

we  reviewed  plans  and  models  for  a 
proposed  town 

Visit  to:  Skarholmen 

and  other  developments  south-west  of  Stockholm 

Central  redevelopment 


FINLAND 


Discussions  with:  Helsinki  City  and  Regional  Planning  Offices 

Mr.  Heikki  von  Hertzen 
Managing  Director, 

Asuntosaatio  (Housing  Foundation) 

Tapiola . 

Visit  to:  Tapiola  New  Town 


DENMARK 


Discussions  with:  Mr.  Vagn  Rud  Nielsen, 

Deputy  Permanent  Secretary, 

Ministry  of  Housing, 

Copenhagen . 

and  several  members  of  his  staff. 
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DENMARK  (cont'd) 

Discussions  with:  Copenhagen  Regional  Planning  Office 

Mr.  M.  Biilman,  Architect, 

Regional  Planning  Council  for 
the  Metropolitan  Region 

Mr.  Poul  Erik  Skriver, 

Danish  Architectural  Press. 


Visits  to:  Albertslund  New  Town 

K^ge-Bay  New  Towns 
Rod^vre  Centre 


Str^get  Shopping  Street  and  central  Copenhagen 
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REPORTS  AND  MATERIALS 


BRITAIN 


Extracts  from  the  Preface  and  Introduction  of  "STRATEGIC  PLAN 
FOR  THE  SOUTH  EAST  1970"  -  supplied  by  the  Department  of  the 
Environment . 

"THE  NEW  TOWNS  OF  BRITAIN"  -  Pamphlet  #R4506/72  prepared  for 
British  Information  Services  by  the  Central  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  London* 

"THE  NEW  TOWNS"  -  Pamphlet  #Dd. 715926  prepared  by  the  Ministry 
of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  the  Scottish  Development  De¬ 
partment,  the  Welsh  Office  and  the  Central  Office  of  Information, 
1970. 

Illustrated  brochure,  "CRAWLEY",  published  by  the  Commission 
for  the  New  Towns,  December  1971. 

January  1972  issue  of  "TOWN  &  COUNTRY  PLANNING",  including  14 
articles  on  new  towns  in  Britain  and  overseas  and  full  statis¬ 
tics  on  new  town  progress. 

Page  from  "The  Architects'  Journal",  27  Sept.  1972,  giving 
new  organization  chart  of  DOE,  including  the  Property  Services 
Agency,  as  it  was  on  1  Sept. 1972. 

General  Paper  on  the  "UK  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT"  prepared  for  the 
Seminar  on  Regional  Development,  Oct.  1972,  held  at  Recife,  Brazil. 

Pamphlet  # Cmnd.5124  "DEVELOPMENT  AND  COMPENSATION  -  PUTTING  PEOPLE 
FIRST"  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Environment,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Wales,  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty,  October  1972* 

Address  "THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  NEW  TOWN"  by  R.  M. 
Clarke,  M.C.,  F.C.I.S.,  Manager,  Crawley  Executive,  Commission 
for  the  New  Towns,  to  the  Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries 
Annual  Conference  at  Bournemouth,  May  1963. 
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BRITAIN  (cont'd) 

"PUBLICATIONS  ON  BRITAIN'S  NEW  TOWNS"  -  a  short  list  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government „ 

Publication  #NT/154/20  listing  "NEW  TOWNS  PROGRESS  SINCE  DESIG¬ 
NATION  BY  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATIONS/CNT  OR  ON  LAND  SOLD  OR  LEASED 
BY  THEM  AT  30  JUNE  1972". 

Schedule  No. 4,  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  NEW  TOWNS,  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE 
AND  DEPRECIATION  AND  AMORTISATION" 

Table  IV  -  CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT  PATTERNS  1966-71 

CRAWLEY  NEW  TOWN  PAPERS: 

Quarterly  Summary  of  Development  Progress,  1st  July  1972 
Occupancy  Statistics  -  31  Dec „  1971 
Tables  :  Enumerated  persons  -  April  1971 

Industrial  Employment  -  1  April  1970 
Total  Employment  -  June  1968 

Socio-Economic  Group  -  Males  -  1966  and  Journeys 

to  Work 

Town  Centre  Facilities 

Maps:  Town  Centre  -  March  1969 

Industrial  Estate  -  Dec.  1969 
Road  Map 

MILTON  KEYNES  PAPERS: 

August  1972  chart  "Milton  Keynes  Implementation  Strategy" 

Housing  by  1973 

STEVENAGE  PAPERS: 

Stevenage  Master  Plan  1966 

Stevenage  72  Updating  of  the  Master  Plan  1966  -  Goals  &  Objectives 
Stevenage  72  Updating  of  the  Master  Plan  1966  -  Consultation 

Document 

Leaflets  and  statistics  issued  by  the  Stevenage  Development 

Corporation 
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SCOTLAND 


Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Scottish  Affairs,  Session 
1969-70  "ECONOMIC  PLANNING  IN  SCOTLAND" 0 


Scottish  Development  Department  Reports: 

-  "CENTRAL  SCOTLAND  -  A  PROGRAMME  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  GROWTH" 

November  1962 

-  "THE  SCOTTISH  ECONOMY  1965  to  1970  -  A  PLAN  FOR  EXPANSION" 

January  1966 

EAST  KILBRIDE  STREET  MAP  issued  by  East  Kilbride  Development  Corp0 

"SCOTTISH  NEW  TOWNS:  STRATEGY,  ORGANISATION  AND  FINANCING" 
memorandum  prepared  for  visit 


THE  NETHERLANDS 


Pamphlet  NET-Reg. no . 11571  -  "HOLLAND  -  GENERAL  INFORMATION" 
published  by  Netherlands  National  Tourist  Office 0 

Pamphlet  "WHAT  IS  RIJNMOND?"  published  by  Rijnmond,  Stationsplein 
2,  Schiedam0 

Reports  by  the  Ministry  of  Housing  and  Physical  Planning 
Information  Service,  The  Hague: 

-  Oct.  1969  SOME  SALIENT  POINTS  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  PLANNING  ACT 

-  1967  SUMMARY  OF  THE  SECOND  MEMORANDUM  ON  PHYSICAL  PLANNING 

-  March  1970  "THE  'RANDSTAP'  THE  URBANIZED  ZONE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS" 

Article  on  "1973:  VLAARD INGEN :  a  700  year  old  city". 


SWEDEN 


Illustrated  brochure  "STOCKHOLM"  published  by  Danske  Statsbaners 
Rejsebureau  -  1962 


STOCKHOLM  URBAN  ENVIRONMENT  -  published  May  1972 
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SWEDEN  (cont'd) 

STOCKHOLM  72  DATA  GUIDE 

o 

STOCKHOLMS  STADS  MARKOMRADEN  1970 

SWEDA  NEWS  -  SKARHOLMEN  SHOPPING  CENTER 

Chart  -  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STOCKHOLM  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION 
Translation  "SOLLENTUNA  JARVA  -  EXHIBITION  2”  and  original  in  Swedish 
GENERAL  PLAN  FOR  DEL  AV  SOLLENTUNA 

Brochure  "HANSTA"  -  a  summary  of  an  exhibition,  film  and  film  strip 
about  Hansta  -  possibly  a  new  centre  north-west  of  Stockholm,  pub¬ 
lished  by  AB  Jarvaexploatering 

Working  Document  "SECTOR  GROUP  ON  THE  URBAN  ENVIRONMENT  AND  LAND  USE" 

Brochure  "NYSVED  FABODA  ALBODA  -  SOLLENTUNA  KOMMUN ,  1  Aug01972" 
organisation  and  financing  of  new  residential  areas  in  the  Stockholm 
region  by  Jon  Hojer  and  St:ure  Ljungqvist  -  prepared  for  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Urban  Environment  Sector  Group,  April  19-21,  1972. 

FINLAND 

UUSIMAA  2010  -  1967 

Memoranda  by  Heikki  v„  Hertzen: 

-  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  NEW  TOWN  DEVELOPMENT 

-  PLANNING  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  UUSIMAA:  Seven  Towns' 

Plan  and  its  underlying  Principles,  12  Aug0  65 

-  HOW  A  NEW  TOWN  IS  BORN 

Illustrated  brochure  "THIS  IS  HELSINKI"  -  1971 

Illustrated  pamphlet  "HELSINKI  -  fille  de  la  Baltique"  published 
by  Syndicat  d' Initiative  de  Helsinki 
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FINLAND  (cont'd) 

Brochure  containing: 

-  Map 

-  Memorandum  by  The  Helsinki  Regional  Planning 

Authority  on  'THE  REGIONAL  PLAN" 

-  Memorandum  25  „  9 .1972  by  the  Central  Federation 

for  Regional  Planning  on  "REGIONAL  PHYSICAL 
PLANNING  IN  FINLAND" 

Ark  1.72  issue  of  Finnish  Architectural  Review 
Folder  on  TAPIOLA  GARDEN  CITY 

Brochure  HELSINGIN  KAUPUNKI  SUUNNITTELU  VIRASTO  TOIMINTA  KERTOMUS  1971 


DENMARK 

Issue  1  -  1969  of  ARKITEKTUR  -  The  Danish  Architectural  Press 
Issues  19-1968,  20-1971,  22-1972  of  ARKITEKTEN 

Urban  and  Rural  Zones  Act,  published  by  Ministry  of  Housing,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  August  1970. 

Draft  translation  of  "REGIONAL  PLANNING  1970-1985,  REGIONAL  PLAN 
PROPOSALS"  -  Dec.  1971. 

Summary  Report  "REGIONAL  PLANNING  1970-1985:  PLANNING  BACKGROUND 
AND  PROPOSALS",  published  July  1972. 

Notes  on  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  COSTS  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of 
the  National  Planning  Committee,  Copenhagen,  March  1972. 

The  1969  REFORM  OF  THE  DANISH  LAND  USE  LEGISLATION,  published 
by  the  Ministry  of  Housing,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  November  1970o 

DANISH  PLANNING  LEGISLATION  -  A  SURVEY  -  published  by  the 
Secretariat  of  the  National  Planning  Committee  April  1965. 

TOWN  PLANNING  ACT  -  published  by  Ministry  of  Housing,  June  1971 0 
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DENMARK  (cont’d) 

"PLANNING  IN  GREATER  COPENHAGEN"  -  a  revised  edition  of  a  paper 
presented  by  Kai  Lemberg,  Director  of  General  Planning,  City  of 
Copenhagen,  at  the  Symposium  on  Conurbation  Transportation 
organised  by  the  University  of  Manchester  in  Sept0  1969. 

1970-71  and  1971-72  issues  of  "DENMARK  -  CURRENT  TRENDS  AND 
POLICIES  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  HOUSING,  BUILDING  AND  PLANNING", 
published  by  Ministry  of  Housing,  July  1971  and  August  1972. 

"DANISH  NATIONAL  PLANNING:  PRESENT  STATE  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS," 
Feb. 1972,  published  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  National  Planning 
Committee 


"PLANNING  THE  K0GE-BAY  AREA"  -  reprint  from  Byplan  No.l  1970 . 
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